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THE PRESENTATION OF THE MENTOR BOWL (left to right) Thomas W. Evans. MENTOR 
Founder and Chair; the vrinning oralists Tracy McCormick and Leotis Sanders; their teacher 
Sonia Lerner; their lawyer coach William J. Natbony; and the co-presenter of the Bowl, William 
Lucas, Director of Liaison Services of the United States Department of Justice. (See pp. 16-1 9) 



An Invitiation 

MENTOR is now entering its tenth year. Based on independent evaluations, it has yielded significant benefits 
for participating students and lawyers. Each day requests are received from all over the country for further 
information about the program. We therefore extend this invitation: 



To Lawyers 

While our principal pro bono activity must re- 
main the representation of indigent clients, we 
nevertheless have a significant duty to the public 
to explain our profession, the way the courts 
function and the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties afforded by the law. MENTOR is an ideal 
way to do this. We reach young minds, eager to 
receive information, guided by teachers skilled 
in law-related education. The added dimension 
which we bring to the process is practical expe- 
rience. The heightened student interest makes 
possible results which could not otherwise be so 
readily attained. And yet the program requires 
very little time from lawyers, who simply ex- 
plain what they do and permit students to watch 
while they work. Lawyers and other law firm 
employees find immense satisfaction in the pro- 
gram. 



To the Schools 

Law involves important areas of speaking, writ- 
ing, and substantive knowledge. Students who 
intend ultimately to enter the profession find that 
they can now place their aspirations in a practical 
setting. In MENTOR, they also learn about voca- 
tions related to the law. But according to inde- 
pendent evaluations, the greatest benefits come to 
those students who had not intended to enter the 
law, or even go to college. After participating in 
the program, they have a greater interest in their 
studies, a greater respect for their teachers, and a 
greater imderstanding of their rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

Please join us, 







Thomas W. Evans, Founder 




Ten Years Together in MENTOR 



This York City Tenth Anniver- 
sary Edition of The MENTOR 
Handbook is a short summary 
of the activities and achieve- 
ments of hundreds of lawyers, 
students, teachers, judges and 
school officials. Law-related 
education is continuing to pro- 
duce positive results for 
schools and students. A grow- 
ing factor in the field of law-re- 
lated education, MENTOR is a 
project that works. 

MENTOR works because it is 
doable for busy lawyers and 
overwhelmed schools. It works 
because it achieves its basic 
educational goads. And it 
works toward solving the 
toughest problems in educa- 
tion today: the minimizing of 
the potential of some students 
and the loss of others through 
"dropping out". In its first dec- 
ade, MEOTOR has become an 
outstanding precedent for the 
practical and useful participa- 



tion of lawyers in public school 
education. 

ROLL CALL 

Many of the lawyers and edu- 
cators who have created and 
led this program in New York 
City are shown above, assem- 
bled for a MENTOR metropoli- 
tan meeting. The key presenta- 
tion at these luncheons, held 
twice a year, is the roll call 
when the lawyers and teachers 
from each MENTOR pairing re- 
port togetlier, describing to the 
meeting their activities with 
students. The essence of MEN- 
TOR is the events at the school, 
the firm and the courts con- 
ducted by a fjarticular law firm 
for a class at the school. The fall 
and spring metropolitan meet- 
ing roll call reports eiuich the 
program citywide because new 
ideas are reported and general 
enthusiasm is shared. 



The metropolitan meetings 
have been hosted since their in- 
ception by Mead Data Central, 
Inc. - LEXIS/NEXIS. A key 
theme of MENTOR is "the im- 
portance of lunch" — and that 
includes the metropolitan 
lunches. MENTOR is grateful 
to Mead Data Central for mak- 
ing possible these crucial gath- 
erings and the synergy of ideas 
and enthusiam generated. 

"OUR KIDS" 

"OUR FIRM" 

The language of the roll call re- 
ports at the metropolitan lunch- 
eons reveals a vited new part- 
nership ingredient for NffiN- 
TOR schools. Firm-school spirit 
is high. Lawyers commonly 
speak of "our kids" and the stu- 
dents of "our law firm". This 
highly positive relationship be- 
tween professionals in the pri- 
vate sector and public schools 
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is a noteworthy precedent. It 
has been replicated by lawyers 
throughout the nation. (See 
"National Report" in this Hand- 
book.) 

MENTOR began with the pair- 
ing of five major law firms 
with a public high school in 
each of New York's five bor- 
oughs. In the basic MENTOR 
program, each law firm/high 
school pairing agrees to con- 
duct four activities together 
over a semester or school year: 
the lawyers visit the MENTOR 
class at the school, the class vis- 
its the law firm, the lawyers 
take the students to court and 
an elective event (e.g. the dty- 
wide MENTOR moot court, or 
a mock bond hearing at the 
firm) is developed by the law- 
yers for the students. The con- 
clusion of each event is a sand- 
wich lunch at the law firm's of- 
fices. Today, 41 New York City 
law firms are paired with 41 
public senior and junior high 
schools. The five original pair- 
ings, having worked together 



since 1982, remain enthusiastic 
participants. 

A law firm is typically paired 
with a class (most often social 
studies, constitutional law, or a 
MENTOR elective) of 25 to 40 
students. A lawyer may appear 
in a classroom to explain the le- 
gal aspect of some familiar 
event or to describe a case he 
has litigated. The lunch at the 
firm may be addressed by a for- 
mer prosecutor who can lead 
the discussion about what the 
students observed in a criminal 
trial that morning. Or the 
firm's personnel director ought 
explain, after the students had 
spent the morning touring the 
firm, how a job interview is 
conducted, or a paralegal 
might tell what he or she does. 
Speeches are kept to a mini- 
mum; questions, answers and 
inform^ conversation are en- 
couraged. 

MENTOR has been evaluated 
twice by the New York City 
Board of Education. The evalu- 
ations confirmed that MEN- 



TOR accomplishes its goals in 
acquainting students with the 
courts, the profession and the 
law. But the most important re- 
sult may well be the immediate 
effect which the program has 
on the students' attitudes to- 
ward school. This was particu- 
larly pronounced in schools 
with the fewest college-bound 
students. As the first evalu- 
ation noted: "These students 
gave responses such as T re- 
spect my teachers more' and T 
watch everything more care- 
fully now; I respect school 
rules.'". The second evaluation 
also showed that the program's 
goals had been met, and reaf- 
firmed that the students be- 
lieved that they had become 
more law-abiding. 

The MENTOR handbook pre- 
sents a description of the MEN- 
TOR program. It is designed to 
provide guidelines for the par- 
ticipating schools and law 
firms as well as an explanation 
of the program for potential 
participants. 
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INITIAL GOALS AND 
EVALUATION 

Law influences every aspect of 
our lives. As a member of a 
family, as a worker, as an entre- 
preneur, as a taxpayer, each of 
us is affected by the law. There- 
fore, law-relat^ education is 
of primary concern if students 
are to become participating citi- 
zens in today's society. 

Knowledge of the American le- 
gal and politiCcd system is 
taught throughout the Social 
Studies curriculum. However, 
through observing how the 
courts and government institu- 
tions operate, '•^'idents can gain 
a concrete ur» standing and 
appreciation of these systems. 
The MENTOR Program estab- 
lishes a unique partnership be- 
tween law firms and the New 
York City schools, providing 
students with a more realistic 
view of the legal profession. 
Young people have an opportu- 
nity to observe how lawyers 



and members of related legal 
vocations function in the day- 
to-day operation of the modem 
law This program focuses 
on providing first-hand experi- 
ences for students. 

The goals of the MENTOR 
program are: 

• to guide students to recog- 
nize the impact of the law 
on their daily lives; 

• to make students more 
aware of the impact of the 
law on their daily lives; 

• to increase students' 
knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the legal system of 
the United States; 

• to provide information on 
possible careers in and re- 
lated to the legal profes- 
sion. 



EVALUATION 

The Evaluation Unit of the 
New York City Board of Educa- 
tion conducted a detailed inves- 
tigation of the spring of 1983 
five-pair pilot, at the request of 
those who had designed the 
program The evaluation report 
contained the following obser- 
vation: 

"Students' perceptions of 
'things they learned in MEN- 
TOR' correspond quite closely 
to many of the program's goals 
as stated in the MENTOR 
Handbook. The program has 
been successful in meeting 
these goals. Finally, the effect 
on some students' behavior 
that they attributed to MEN- 
TOR suggests that the program 
may be fulfilling an additional 
go^ of teaching students to rec- 
ognize the impact of the law on 
their daily lives." 

While all five pairs accom- 
plished the program's objec- 
tives, the school where the few- 
est students were college- 
bound (less than 40%), showed 
the most pronounced effect on 
the way students behaved in 
school These students gave re- 
sponses such as "I respect my 
teachers more" and "I watch 
everything more carefully now; 
I respect school rules." 

In the spring semester of 1984, 
twenty-two law firms and New 
York City public schools were 
paired, directly involving 600 
students in an expanded MEN- 
TOR. Actually, only eighteen of 
the participants were "law 
firms" in the technical sense of 
the word. The four others 
were: the New York City Cor- 
poration Counsel's office; the 




The New Yortc City Board of Education wofte closely with the MENTOR pfOGFom. Shown at left with 
tawyeis and teochecs at a rnotropolttan meeting b Uoyd Bromberg (front left) who directs Social 
Studies for the New York City public schools. An architect and vateran of law-related education. 
Bromberg assisted tawyers at the hception of MENTOR to wrt^e a classroom currlctium for the 
program. 
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lawyers of District Council 37 
of the American Federation of 
State, County & Municipal Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO; the lawyers 
of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union and American Civil Lib- 
erties Union; and the Legal De- 
partment of J.C. Penney Com- 
pany. There was a variation on 
the school side as well; three of 
the twenty-two participants 
were junior high schools. 

The results of the New York 
City Board of Education's 
MENTOR evaluation during 
the program's second year 
once again were positive, with 
the assessment report stating: 
"All participating school-firm 
pairs believed overwhelmingly 
that the program's goals were 
achieved". In describing the im- 
pact of MENTOR on students 
who participated, the report 
continued with these important 
findings: 

"Seventy-two percent of the stu- 
dents interviewed said that 
MENTOR had altered their atti- 
tudes towcurd the law. Some 
said MENTOR increased their 
desired to become attorneys. 
Others said that the program 
helped them to realize the com- 
plexity of the legal system in 
the United States and that law 
really was more fair than they 
had initially believed. While 
most students were now more 
interested in the legal profes- 
sion as a career option, a few 
students indicated that after 
having participated in MEN- 
TOR they now believed that 
the law was too boring for 
them to consider it as a career 
choice. Interestingly, two out of 
the five students interviewed 
from the Manhattan school 
[where fewer than 25% of the 



students will attend a four-year 
college] believed that they had 
become more law-abiding as a 
result of MENTOR." 

RESOURCES 

Very little special preparation 
is required from participating 
firms. Expense is minimal. 
Typically, one senior lawyer su- 
pervises the program and a 
more junior associate or parzile- 
gal assists in the administra- 
tion. Each firm has within its 
own practice and personnel the 
resources to make this program 
a dynamic model of law in ac- 
tion. When touring the firm, for 
example, an actual case can be 
used to show how the lawyers, 
legal assistants, text editors and 
other {personnel work together 
toward a common objective. 
Similarly, the firm's managing 
clerk's office can be enlisted to 
insure that the various days in 
court offer the most interesting 
cases. Firms may want to use a 
case which they are litigating 
as the vehicle for observation. 
Certainly, the wealth of talent 
available in each firm — the for- 
mer prosecutors, defense law- 
yers, specialists, and pro bono 
counsel — should be fully util- 
ized. The chief judges of the 
courts involved in the MEN- 
TOR program have been most 
cooperative in insuring that the 
court visits will take place un- 
der optimum conditions. 

JUDGES 

The support amd participation 
from judges and court person- 
nel has been extremely mean- 
ingful to MENTOR in New 
York Qty. Over and over 
again, judges have addressed 
students from the bench and 



have invited them into cham- 
bers for private discussion with 
the class. At least one occasion 
is known when a case was set- 
tled before the students arrived 
for a scheduled court visit, 
prompting the judge to arrange 
for the lawyers to present their 
opeiung arguments for the 
benefit of the class. Judge Law- 
rence Warren Pierce of the 
United States Court of Appeals 
presided over two early dty- 
wide culminating events, and 
the judges of that Court will 
serve as the finals bench for 
MENTOR Moot Courts begin- 
ning in 1991. 

As guides, as role models, as 
teachers of the law, the judges 
of the New York bench have 
contributed immeasurably to 
the success of the program in 
genuinely helping and inspir- 
ing the students who have met 
them through MENTOR. 




Kenneth L. Hendenon. a Robinson Slvermon 
PecTce Aronsohn & Bemnan pcrtner, h shown 
above presenting taw day awards at Thomas 
Jefferson Ugh School In BrooWyn. In 1991, the 
law Aim's work with the Ngh school through the 
ME^f^OR program nacoKrod the prestigious 
Relartce Award for Excoterxio In Education - 
selected from submissions throughout Now York 
City as the outstanding small busboss project In 
ptbik: education. 
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22 Firms Take Part in Project 



Interest of Public Schools In Law Thriving 
After 2 Years 



By Dantel Wise 

Measured by popular demand, a 
two-year-old program to expose stu- 
dents In New York City's public 
schools to the practice of law has 
proved to be a huge success. 

In the spring of 1983 the program 
called Mentor began on a trial basis, 
linking five law firms with an equal 
number of high schools to Introduce 
students to the workings of a law of 
flee and the Federal and state court 
systems. 

Since that time, the program has 
been received enthusiastically In the 
schools and has attracted additional 
participating law firms. Last year It 
expanded to pair twenty-two firms 
with Junior and senior high schools. 
This year, according to the founder of 
Mentor. Thomas W. Evans, of Mudge 
Rose Gutherle Alexander & Ferdon. 
said In a recent interview that he 
hopes the program will expand to 
thirty pairings 

50 Schools Watting 

The popularity of the program has 
spread so rapidly. Mr. Evans said, 
that more than fifty schools are wait- 
ing for firms to "adopt" them. 

Students, teachers and administra- 
tors, he said, are anxious to have the 
program reach their schools as they 
hear stories about the excitement 
It has generated As on example 
of the enthusiasm. Mr Evans U>ld 
how Davis Polk & Ward well made a 
mistake in scheduling a tour for us 
:lass at Murray Rergtraum High 
School on a school holiday Even so. 
he reported, the entire class showed 
up 

Mudge Rose had a similar exper 
lence. Mr Evans said, after taking it.s 
class at Curtis High School to the L*,S 
District Court for the Eastern Dis 
trict of New York to attend part of 
the criminal trial of Boston College 
basketbal star Ernie Cobb on Fed 
eral charges of point shaving for 
gambling purposes In the days fol 
lowing the visit, the firm learned that 
the students had continued to follow 



the trial testimony by traveling on 
their own from Curtis on Staten Is- 
land to the courthouse In Brooklyn. 

Preie-Wbeellng Sessions 

A similarly high level of enthu- 
siasm is consistently displayed in 
sessions the lawyers held with stu- 
dents. Mr. Evans reported- "The kids 
ask questions, If they are encouraged, 
almost as soon os lawyers begin 
their presentations.” he said. 

The sessions often turn Into free- 
wheeling quest ion /answer periods on 
all aspects of law practice. Including. 
Mr. Evans said, how much money the 
partners making the presentations 
take home. 

In responding to that question. Mr. 
Evans said dryly. "I gave them a 
range. ■' 

One teacher at Stuyvesant High 
School described the program. Mr. 
Evans reported, os *one of the most 
exciting experiences of her teaching 
career. " For the lawyers participat- 
ing In the program, Mr. Evans said, 
the experience has been equally gra- 
tifying. *The lawyers get a lot of sat- 
isfaction Introducing the kids to new 
experiences, giving them their first 
exposure to a law firm and the court 
system." 

These reports of student enthu- 
siasm were confirmed In a recently 
completed Board of Eklucatlon eval- 
uation of the program. Overall, the 
attitudes of students participating In 
the program Improved, the evalua- 
tion found, and the Improvement 
among less academically prepared 
students was "especially marked. ' 

Model for Other Programs 

Since the progfram was formed in 
^ as a joint project of the Federal Bar 
Council and the Alliance for Public 
Schools. It has grown to Include at 
least 600 students and a core of 100 
lawyers, with an additional 200 to 300 
lawyers making a less formal com 
mttment. according to Mr Evans 

The Alliance Is on organisation that 
seeks to strengthen the public- 
education system In New York City 
I by drawing upon the resources oi me 



city's universities and corporate and 
professional communltles- 

In oddlt.*on to Its own growth, the 
program has become a model for oth- 
er similar programs that either ore 
underway or ore just getting started 
In Arizona. Washington State and 
Washington. D.C. The Alliance, which 
Is headed by Qalre Flom. whose hus- 
band. Joseph Flom. Is a senior 
partner of Skadden. i\rps. Slate. 
Meagher k Flom. Is also building on 
the Mentor model to start similar 
programs within the advertising and 
engineering professions. 

Despite the rapid expansion of the 
program. Mr. Evans said It could ex- 
pand even more radically If he had 
more volunteers. "Tomorrow 1 could 
send them out to another fifty 
schools." he said. 

Mr. Evans described the task of re- 
cruiting additional firms os a diffi- 
cult one. Law firms are 
"conservative " when Its comes to try- 
ing something new. he said, and, 
while Mentor offers on opportunity 
"to make a real contribution to the 
community." It does not present the 
same type of training opportunltl s 
as more typical pro bono activities. 

This year's program — Mentor's 
third — was launched last week at a 
working lunch at which representa- 
tives of the twenty-three firms and 
schools that have so far agreed 
to participate In the program sched- 
uled dates when lawyers would visit 
the schools and when the students 
would take their field trips to the 
firms and courts. 

Anne Kelly, associate director of 
the President's Council on Private 
Sector Initiatives, came from Wash- 
ington for the lunch to personally 
recognize the schools and firms par- 
ticipating In the program. 

The program hod lost year been 
awarded the Council's partnership- 
In-educatlon flag, which recognizes 
Joint ventures between the private 
and public sectors that succeed in im- 
proving the quality of public educa- 
tion. 

To convey this recognition person- 
ally to the lawyers, teachers, prlncl- 
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pal0 and students participating In the 
New York City program. Ms. Kelly 
presented individual partnershlp ln* 
education flags to the firms and 
schools attending the luncheon. 

Program Outlined 

In most cases. Mr. Evans said, 
firms are paired with schools that 
already have In place a law-related 
class, although In a minority of pair- 
ings a year long course has been spe- 
cially built around the Mentor 
program. 

The firms participate In four 
events during the school year. First, 
the lawyers travel to their assigned 
school for an orientation session: 
then the students travel to the firm 
for a tour: and finally they take two 
trips to court. Under Ideal circum- 
stances. during the visits to court- 
houses the students will be able to see 
both a Federal and state trial, one 
criminal and the other civil. 

After each of the latter three 
events, the firms provide lunch for 
their classes. In the Informal atmos- 
phere of a brown-bag lunch. Mr. Ev- 
ans said, many of the firms' partners 
will stop by to chat with the students. 

The program also offers a fifth, 
elective, session. Among the elective 
offerings Is a session at which the 
Mentor lawyers are Joined by a rep- 
resentative from Lexis In teaching 
legal writing and computerised 
research. 

Lawyers from The Legal Aid So- 
ciety have also agreed to teach an 
elective session on criminal law. In 
addition, lawyers from the Society 



have set up a "hotline" to answer In- 
quiries teachers In the program may 
have about criminal law. 

Teacher-Training Provided 

The program also provides two 
teacher-training sessions to assist 
teachers In charge of the classes par- 
ticipating In the program. Last year 
former New York Court of Appeals 
Judge Jacob D. Fuchsberg taught a 
session on the Federal and state 
court systems, and Criminal Court 
Judge Frederic ? Berman organized 
a panel on criminal law consisting of 
a Legal Aid staff attorney, an assis- 
tant district attorney and a probation 
officer. 

"The whole coloration of the pro- 
gram changes from firm to firm." 
Mr. Evans said. For Instance, he said. 
Mudge Rose used Its defense of the 
makers of the video game. Donkey- 
Kong. on charges that they had vio- 
lated the trademark belonging to 
King Kong as a teaching device. The 
firm's tour was planned to show dif- 
ferent components of the firm that 
contributed to the production of a 
brief In the case — the associates and 
partners Involved, the library, the 
word-processing pool and the firm's 
print shop. 

Skadden. Arps, used one of Its pro 
bono cases In teaching Its class, while 
Davis Polk A Wardwelt focused on 
the work of Its In-house video team 
which It has formed to record 
depositions. 

The program often takes unexpect- 
ed turns. Mr. Evans said. For In- 
stance. he recalled, one firm had 



brought its class to observe a trial 
being conducted before Federal 
Judge Robert J. Ward In Manhattan. 
When the case was settled Just as the 
trial was about to begin. Mr. Evans 
recalled. Judge Ward prevailed upon 
the lawyers to go ahead with the case 
for an hour anyway to make sure the 
students got their day 1:.- court. 

Many Judges, he noted, have taken 
care to explain what was going on to 
the students durings breaks In the 
proceedings. And others have often 
Invited the students Into chambers to 
discuss the proceeding they had Just 
observed. 

Participants Listed 

The firms participating In this 
year's program are Davis Polk: 
Chadbourne. Parke. Whiteside & 
Wolff: Skadden. Arps; Mudge Rose; 
Finley, Kumble, Wagner, Heine, Un- 
derberg, Manley k Casey; Debevolse 
& Plimpton; Breed Abbott k Morgan; 
Well, Gotshal k Manges, Rogers A 
Wells; Hughes Hubbard k Reed; Cad- 
walader, Wlckersham k Taft; Wlllkle 
Farr k Gallagher; Cahill Gordon k 
Relndell; the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union; District Council 37. Amer- 
ican Federation of State. County k 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 

Also, White k Case; J.C. Penney 
Company: Burns Summit Rovin k 
Feldesman; Cravath, Swalne k 
Moore; New York City Law Depart- 
ment: Stroock k Stroock k Lavan: 
Mllbank. Tweed. Hadley, k McCloy. 
and Paul. Weiss. Rlfkln. Wharton k 
Garrison. 
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SHORT SUMMARY OF THE 
BASIC MENTOR PROGRAM 

. n . hlihh 

4 Events: 

#1. Orientation - lawyers visit the school 

#2. Law as a Profession (including related vocations) - students 
visit the school 

#3. A Day at Court 

#4. Elective Event - lawyer in the classroom; legal writing and re- 
search; coaching moot court or mock trial; electives based on the 
sponsoring firm's specialties and talent. 

These four events that compose the MENTOR program are de- 
scribed in detail in the following pages. Typically, MENTOR ses- 
sions will take place in the morning with students attending a de- 
briefing over a sandwich lunch in a law firm conference room. The 
order and content of the various segments may differ with each 
firm, but each program should begin with an overview of the 
sponsoring law firm. 



DURATION: Over the yecirs New York City 
firms and schools have succeeded in most in- 
stances in completing the four basic events dur- 
ing one semester. But time constraints have been 
felt by lawyers, teachers and students - all of 
whom are busy. Some pairs have spread the pro- 
gram over the full school year. Frankly, the only 
significant limitation we have found in MENTfDR 
has been the number of times students can miss 
other classes to participate. Two important guide- 
lines are suggested bcised on this experience: 1) If 
you are to conduct the program during one se- 
mester, plan it before the semester begins and 
start early in the semester. 2) It probably enriches 
the program to conduct it in a more leisurely 
manner over an entire school year. 



CONTINUOUS RELATIONSHIP: Straightfor- 
ward and doable, the four basic MENTOR events 
have provided structure for helpful long-term 
partnerships between law firms and public 
schools. (Over 20 of the New York City pairings 
have worked together in MENTOR for more than 
8 yeairs.) After conducting the Basic MENTOR 
Events for a year or two, most pairings take on a 
character of their own based on ways the lawyers 
develop to tailor events for the students at the 
particular school with which they are paired. Al- 
though entering the competition is voluntary, the 
MENTOR Moot Court has attracted the great ma- 
jority of the firm/school pairings. The Moot 
Court brings MENTOR'S p>articipants together on 
a citywide basis, provides lawyer to student 
teaching of oral skills, and generates a high level 
of enthusiasm among students, lawyers and 
teachers. 
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Orientation in a Cirfe High School classroom is 
conducted by Mudge Rose's Thomas N. Kendris, who 
served in the New York District Attorney's office, and 
legal assistant Mcigarida Debrito (both Cirfis High 
School graduates). 



Basic Event #1 : Orientation 

Performance Objective: Familiarize the MENTOR partners with each other. 

A one-hour student orientation is planned as a lecture symposium at the 
school. One or more representatives of the sponsoring firm will describe the 
program and will speak generally about the legal profession. In addition to 
recruiting and motivation, the principal purpose of the orientation session 
will be to explain the operation of the MENTOR program and f amiliar ize stu- 
dents with their role in the program Basic information includes location and 
description of the sponsoring firm, distribution of schedules, enrolling stu- 
dents and giving them an overview of the program 

Law firm persormel attending this session should include the attorney in 
charge of the program and the lawyer or legal assistant who will be adminis- 
tering MENTOR for the firm 






Attorney Joshua T. RcJoinosA/itz, 
who drects cactivities for Ihe Po^Ji 
Weiss firm's MENTOR program, 
addresses students in a 
dcBsroom during orientation at 
Tilden High School (fight). 
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Basic Event #2: Law as a Profession 
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Performance Objective; Students will be able to: describe the various careers 
involved in the practice of law. 

This first meeting at the sponsoring firm will begin with a tom by the stu- 
dents, who will receive information concerning the many different vocations 
involved in the law, including: attorneys, legal assistants, secretaries, messen- 
gers, printers, librarians, admiiustrators aiKl compute staff. Students should 
be allowed to observe the different offices, in-house print shops, word proc- 
essing equipment and computers, and the law library. (Computer research 
techniques, such as LEXIS, should be also demonstrated, unless the firm de- 
cides to include the Legal Research elective described below.) Although some 
personnel involved in the operation of the firm may give brief talks, the attor- 
ney tour guide should conduct the bulk of the briefing. Upon completion of 
the tour, a conference room discussion of the different aspects of the practice 
will be imdertaken. An informal sandwich lunch should be served during 
this discussion. 



Students from PhilBppa Schuyler 
Intermediate School are shown 
on tour at Summit Rovns & 
Feldesman, in the ibroiy (above) 
and at a word processing station 
(below). 
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Debevoise & Plimpton litigator T. Edward fighe briefing 
students before a triai gets underway in state court. 




After witnessirtg proceedings in his courtroom in the 
Eastern Dbtrict of New York, students meet in chambers 
with United States District Judge Henry Bramweii. 



Basic Event #3: A Day at Court 

The event can be a visit to either federal or state court, or to any other court selected by the 
law firm. A second court visit can serve as an elective event. 

FEDERAL COURT: Performance Objective: Students will be able to: (1) compare and con- 
trast the functions of the various levels of the Federal System, and (2) explain the role of the 
Federal Courts in interpreting the Constitution. 

The students, accompanied by a lawyer from the sponsoring firm, wiU visit Foley Square or Cadman Plaza to 
tour the various Federal Courts. Arrangements should be made for the students to view a trial or an appellate ar- 
gument A brief advance inquiry (often by a firm's managing clerk) can often ensure interesting subject matter. 
Where possible, the students should speak with a judgeAfterwards, the students wiU again meet in a law firm 
conference room to hear presentations and discuss the Federal court system. The various levels of the federal sys- 
tem will be described including the jurisdiction and function of each level. 

STATE COURT: Performance Objective: Students will: (1) trace the steps in the criminal jus- 
tice process, (2) explain the importance of the major steps in the criminal justice system, and 
(3) define due process and explain how it protects the rights of the accused. 

The students, accompanied by a lawyer, should tour the state courts, where they would focus principally on the 
movement of cases through the criminal law system. They will probably have time to view only one event in de- 
tail, such as a trial or an arraignment But they should also be shown where other major events in the process 
take place.Back at the firm, the luncheon conference should then center upon an examination of the criminal jus- 
tice system, with an overview of the steps in the criminal justice process in New York State. Short talks by attor- 
neys who were former prosecutors and counsel for the defendants in criminal cases would be another aspect of 
this conference. Another item for discussion should be the protection of the rights of the accused and the consid- 
erations which enter into the enforcement of criminal statutes. 
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ORAL SKILLS: Coaching the Moot Court and Mock 
Trial Teams. The MENTOR Moot Court is an elective 
portion of the progrcjn, however if a schooi 
pcrticipates it is mandatory that iowyers from the 
firm coach the students so they con compete 
fairly against other lawyer-coached student 
attorneys. In addition to coaching for the Moot 
Court, many firms hove provided lawyers os 
coaches to the schools with which they ore 
paired in MENTOR for the onnuai spring Mock Triai 
competition conducted by the New York State 
Bar Association. Lawyers v/ho take part report 
often spectacuiar development of oral skills and 
irnpressive poise and confidence in the 
performance of the students they trdn - a benefit 
to education of young people which attorneys 
are uniauelv equipped to offer. 



Basic Event #4: Electives 



h 



Legal Writing and Research. This component can be held in classroom or at the firm, 
preferably at the latter location. Students should be introduced to legal writing and re- 
search. Mead Data Central has developed a LEXIS module, providing instruction in 
computer-assisted research, and describing the occasions most suitable for its vise. To 
make arrangements for a Mead Data Central representative to present a LEXIS dem- 
onstration for students, contact MENTOR Coordinator Debra Lesser (see page 25 of 
this Handbook). 



Internships. Initially, the founders of MENTOR felt that hiring one or more students 
from the school paired with a firm might disappoint students not hired. Although 
summer or after school internships are not officially part of MENTOR, through the 
years they have frequently been established volimtarily - especially after a firm and 
school have worked together in MENTOR over severed years. 

Electives Based on Firm Specialties and Talent Many examples of original electives 
developed by MENTOR firms for their schools can be foimd in the RoUcall section of 
this Handbook. 
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Lawyer in the Classroom. In its simplest 
form, this involves a visit to the school by 
a lawyersto speak on an assigned topic. 
Often this precedes a court visit or it 
may involve a specialist or public figure 
who is a partner in the firm, at right, 

Louis Wieger, as part of the MENTOR 
program of the New York County 
Lawyers Association, addresses a class 
at Seward Park High School in 
Chinatown. 

Photo by Faye Ellman 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF LUNCH 

Where possible, the MENTOR components include a discussion over lunch 
after the event. Sandwiches in a conference room at the firm are the 
norm.This enables the students to learn more about that day's activity and to 
set in mind concretely the lessons learned. The informal setting encourages 
active questions and airswers. Law firm personnel cue encouraged to attend 
lunches on later MENTOR visits, even after their assigned topics from earlier 
events are no longer focal points of discussion. The opporhmity to observe 
role models and to exchange information in a relaxed atmosphere are key to 
the program. 



(Above) Nixon Hargrave attorney Christopher M. 
Poparella prepares to hand another tray of 
sandwiches to students from Shell Bank 
Intermediate School. (Below) partner Robert S. 
Green, joins them at the conference room table 
for lunch and discussion. 
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The MENTOR Moot Court 



Begun in 1985 as a dtywide 
event to bring the schools and 
firms participating in MEN- 
TOR together once a year, the 
MENTOR Moot Coixrt has de- 
veloped into a collaboration be- 
tween lawyers, students. Ford- 




ham Law School, the Federal 
Bar Council and the United 
States Court of Appeals which 
gives the yoxmg people who 
participate authentic, challeng- 
ing, exciting contact with the 
judcial process. The competi- 
tion is volvmtary, but has at- 
tracted an increasing percent- 



age of the firm/school pairings 
each year. 

Fordham University 
School of Law Hosts 
MENTOR Moot Court 

In 1988, the fourth annual 
MENTOR Moot court competi- 
tion was held at Fordham Law 
School, directed by Seton Hall 
Law School Professor Paula A. 
Franzese, with the assistance of 
Seton Hall and Fordham law 
students. The Fordham Moot 
Court Board assumed full spon- 
sorship of the Moot Court the 
following year, has now cre- 
ated an editorial position for 
MENTOR, and is responsible 
for writing the problem annu- 
ally and for administrating the 
competition. Fordham Profes- 
sor Russell Pearce serves as fac- 



ulty advisor for the develop- 
ment of the problem. 

The MENTOR Moot Court 
hears student attorneys in the 
format of the United States Su- 
preme Court, before judges 
who are lawyers and law stu- 
dents. They argue from the hy- 
pothetical record prepared by 
the Fordham Moot Court 
Board. Student attorneys are 
limited to the record, in a com- 
petition which stresses oral 
skills and mental agility. Law- 
yers from firms pedred in MEN- 
TOR discuss what students pre- 
pare and coach them on tech- 
nique, but cire prohibited from 
doing research or writing briefs. 

Two teams of four students 
each, one to argue for plaintiff 
and the other for respondent, 
are entered by schools in the 




Photo by F«f» Elran 



1990 MENTOR MOOT COURT DURING THE FINALS HELD IN THE MOOT COURT CHAMBERS AT FORDHAM. In ttw loreground is the winning James 
Madison High School team; (le« to right) Tracy McCormick, Rita Sansotta, Leolis Sanders and Adam Schwarte. The bench: Seton Hall Law Professor Paula A 
Franzese; former United States Magistrate Shira A Scheindin, chair ol the Federal Bar Council MENTOR Committee; Judges of «re Criminal Court ol the 
City ol Now York Zachary Carter (presiding) and Mary M. Davis; and, William Dahill ol the Fordham Moot Court Board. 
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preliminaries. Two student at- 
torneys on each team are oral- 
ists. The MENTOR Bowl is 
awarded to the champion and 
remains for a year at the win- 
ning school 




The Federal Bar Council has 
been a co-sponsor of the MEN- 
TOR program since its incep- 
tion in 1982. The Council is an 
association of litigators and 
judges in the Second Circuit of 
the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, with more than 2,000 
members. The Council has 
been a major factor in recruit- 
ing law firms to participate in 
MENTOR, through in<hvidual 
members and its MENTOR 
Conunittee. 

Former United States Magis- 
trate Shira A. Scheindlin serves 
as chair of the Federal Bar 
Coimcil MENTOR Committee. 
Under her leadership, curange- 
ments are made for the judges 
of the Moot Court, with the en- 
listment of lawyers from MEN- 
TOR firms for the preliminary 
rounds. These panels also in- 
clude law students who are 
members of the Fordham Moot 
Court Board. 




United States Circuit To 
Judge 1991 Moot Court 
Fin^s 

Chair Scheindlin of the Federal 
Bar Council MENTOR Coirunit- 
tee has aimounced a new as- 
pect for the Moot Court: the 
two teams of student attorneys 
who reach the finals in the fall 
of 1991 will present their argu- 
ments before a panel of Judges 
from the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
sitting in the Federal Court- 
house in Foley Square in Man- 
hattan. 

Chief Justice Warren E 
Burger Comments on 
MENTOR 

In 1987 the MENTOR Moot 
Court was officially recognized 
by the Conunission of the Bi- 
centennial of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion as "of exceptional merit 
with national significance and 
substantive educational and 
historical value." 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, 
who chaired the Commission 
commented on MENTOR (in 
School Safety, Winter 1986): 'It 
was encouraging to learn that 
the National School Safety Cen- 
ter is promoting nationwide 
the MENTOR program of the 
Federal Beir Council and the 
New York Alliance for the I’ub- 
lic Schools. The MENTOR pro- 
gram matches law firms with 
schools, and the firm then spon- 
sors events for tlie students of 
its 'adopted' school, including 
classroom lectures and visits to 
the law offices and court- 
house... This kind of individual 
involvement has a positive 
character that affir^tively pro- 



motes responsibility and good 
citizenship, as the students 
learn about our legal system 
and our forms of government. 
Lawyers are and ought to be 
role models for good citizen- 
ship in a safe school environ- 
ment. Justice Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo once observed, 'There is 
education in books, but educa- 
tion in life also; education in 
solitude, but education also in 
the crowd; education in study, 
but education even greater in 
the contagion of example.' I 
agree with Justice Cardozo that 
'values of honesty, integrity, 
tolerance, responsibility, and re 
spect for the law, self and oth- 
ers' can be learned from the 
'contagion of example'." 

The Roster of the Fall 
1990 MENTOR Moot Court 
Competition 

Bayside/Chase Manhattan 
Murry Bergtraum/Davis Polk 
Bryant/Chadxxffne Parke 
Central Park East/Anderson Kill 
CurtisMudge Rose 
John Dewey/Shearman & Storing 
Forest Hlls/Hu^ Hubbard 
Fort Hamitton/Mibank Tweed 
HumanitiesIDebevoise & Pfmpton 
Jamaica/WhIte&CaBe 
JohnJay/Squadton 
Jetferson/Rcblnson SIverman 
JFK/WeflGotshal 
Lane/Dombush 
Lehman/Rogers & Weds 
Lewis/Proskauef MadsorVCarkwalader 
August MaiUn/Reid & Priest 
NewtownyWinston Strawn 
Port RichmontfCahi Gordon 
Sheepshead Bay/Simpson Thacher 
StevensonAVikie Farr 
StuyvesanVCravath 
Norman Thomas/SDNY 
TMerVPaul Weiss 
Truman/Stroock 
Van Buren/Winthrap Slimpson 
WingateKenyon & Kenyon 




The author of the article on these two pages, which was published by the James 
Madison High School AMICUS LAW JOURNAL, is shown above addressing the 
National MENTOR meeting held in Washington, DC in January 1991. 

MOOT 
COURT 



By Leotis Sanders, 1990 
New York City MENTOR 
Moot Court Champion and 
First Place Oral 



This year the James Madison 
High School Law Institute once 
again excelled when it won the 
Mentor city-wide Moot Court 
championship. This is the second 
time in six years that Madison 
has won the Moot Court compe- 
tition, and this year was an even 
greater victory because two 



members of Madison’s winning 
team were invited to Washing- 
ton, D.C. to speak on the Moot 
Court experience and meet the 
Vice President of the United 
States, the honorable Dan 
Quayle. 

Moot Court is but one of the ac- 
tivities of the Mentor program, a 
city based organization made up 
of law teachers, law finns and 
lawyers, and local politicians 
who construct activities to give 
young people a close-up view of 
law and government Moot Court 
is a simulation of the appeals 
process in our court system. The 
Moot Court committee makes up 
a case based on recent actual 
cases and constitutional issues. 
This year the issue was of man- 
datory drug testing of high 
school students primarily and 
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had a secondary issue of censor- 
ship as it pertains to students. 

Recognizing that preparation 
was key to winning, the Law In- 
stitute senior class went tight to 
work from the very beginning of 
the year. First, we had a practice 
Moot Court in class, breaking the 
class into groups with each group 
acting as a lobby. This was very 
beneficial because it permitted us 
to select our best speakers for the 
role of the actual attorneys. It 
also allowed us to determine who 
would fiU the important roles of 
co-counseL The co-counsel role 
was to advise the speaker about 
the law involved in the case and 
necessary legal citations. Once 
the selection process was com- 
pleted and we had our team, it 
was time to start writing our 
briefs and practicing for the ac- 
tual competition. 

Moot Court rules require that 
each school have two teams, one 
for the plaintiff and one for the 
respondent. Our plaintiff side 
(those who were bringing suit on 
the grounds of breach of their 
Fourth and First Amendment 
rights) ctHisisted of counsels Rita 
Sansotta and Adam Schwartz. 
Our re^ndent side consisted of 
Tracy McCormick and myself as 
counsels and Matthew Eisenbetg 
and Mark Spielvogel as co-coun- 
sels. 

Under the expert tutelage of Bill 
Natbony, the lawyer from Cad- 
walader, Wickersham & Taft, 
and the Law Institute’s mentor, 
Mrs. Lemer, the team practiced 
hard at perfecting our presenta- 
tion. This included countless 
hours to rewrite our speeches and 
reading them to Mrs. Lemer and 
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each other. Mr. Nalbony’s help 
was invaluable when it came to 
the practical aspects of being in 
and addressing the court, as well 
as all the subtle aspects which 
helped us to be more profes- 
sional. 



FINALLY THE DAY 
ARRIVED FOR OUR 
COMPETITION. 

Everyone was very excited. We 
gave our speeches and the judges 
asked their questions. Both sides 
of the Madison team did well. 
Then the time came to aimounce 
the winning team for that day, the 
team that would meet the win- 
ning team from the previous day 
in the championships. While we 
were sure we did well, we did not 
know if we had clinched the top 
spot They announced the third 
place winner, and then the sec- 
ond place winner. I distinctly re- 
member someone saying "We 
didn’t even make the top three!" 
But then they aimounced the 
wirmer - James Madison. We 
were in hysterics. That day we 
left victorious, but we knew we 
had won a battle, not the war. Our 
greater task lay before us. In two 
weeks we would face the team 
from Franklin K. Lane. Since 
they had scored higher than we 
did in the preliminary rounds 
they were given the option to 
choose the side they wanted to 
represent. They chose the plain- 
tiff, which simply meant that we 
would represent the respondent - 
the side I was on. 

That two weeks was one of the 
most intense of my life. We went 
to the law firm and were filmed 



making our speeches. Bill Nat- 
bony and another attorney from 
the firm took a great deal of time 
questioning us and pointing out 
the flaws in our speeches and 
deliveries. Mrs. Lemer was fran- 
tic in her desire to make sure that 
the team had time to perfect our 
speeches. In no time at all the day 
arrived. 

We were all very nervous. What 
added to our apprehension was 
the fact that the first round was 
judged by a group of lawyers 
who acted as judges and ques- 
tioned us. But today, four real 
State Supreme Court justices and 
several law professors would act 
as the United States Supreme 
Court After a two hour wait (we 
got there early) which added to 
our nerves, the competition be- 
gaa The other side made a great 
case against us in their ^reeches 
and they answered the questions 
well. When the time came for the 
Madison team to perform we 
were the picture of professional- 
ism and confidence. We used all 
the skills taught to us by Mr. Nat- 
bony and Mrs. Lemer in the past 
few weeks. We answered all the 
questions well. In an hour it was 
over. The judges retired to make 
their decision. We were silent as 
we waited. In a few minutes they 
returned. The defense had won. 
The courtroom, which was filled 
with Madison onlookers, burst 
into cheers. After the cheers qui- 
eted down, I received a special 
bonus as the best orator of the 
competitioa It was truly one of 
the greatest days of my life and 1 
shall never forget it. 

Two weeks later we got a call 
saying that there was to be a spe- 
cial meeting in Washington, 



D.C. at the National Press Qub 
to inaugurate the National Men- 
tor Program. Mrs. Lerner, 
Mr. Natbony and Ms. Castelloti 
from Cadwalader, Tracy McCor- 
mick and myself were invited to 
attend and to speak about our 
Mentor experience. We were 
honored to represent James 
Madison, the Law Institute, our 
teammates and the New York 
Mentor program. But the definite 
high point was when we went to 
meet Dan Quayle at the home of 
the Vice President on the out- 
skirts of Washington, D.C.. I 
cannot put into words the exhila- 
ration I felt upon meeting him. It 
was a true privilege. 

The Moot Court experience was, 
I feel, a great one for the senior 
law class of Madison. Not orrly 
did it offerus insight into how the 
law works, but it also gave us aU 
a tasti, of the profession most of 
us hope to pursue. Perhaps more 
importantly it taught us the bene- 
fit of teamwork and gave us an 
experience we shall carry with us 
always. 




AMICUS 
LAW JOURNAL 
JAMES MADISON 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Brooklyn, NY 1991 
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1990-91 New York City MENTOR Roll Call 



ABC/Capital Cities/ 
Edward R. Murrow 
High School 
Led by attorney Charles 
Stanford, the Legal Affairs de- 
partment serves as the MEN- 
TOR firm to an Entertainment 
Broadcast Law Class involving 
more than 70 students. The 
school was named for a pio- 
neer television commentator 
and its theme is communica- 
tion arts. MENTOR trips, 
speakers — and of course vid- 
eos — are featured in showing 
students legal activities related 
to visual media. 



Anderson Kill Olick & 
Oshinsky/Central Park 

h East Secondary School 
Partner Jordan Siev di- 
rects a full program of basic 
MENTOR activities, along with 
an innovative monthly visit by 
lawyers to the school to discuss 
"Current Events" - including 
highly publicized legal matters 
such as the "Two-Live Crew" 
censorship case and the "Cen- 
tral Park Jogger" trial. 



Brown Raysman & 
Millstein/Andrew 



^ Jackson High School 
Along with many other 
activities over the school year, 
Jackson students spent a full 
day at BR&M, with virtually 
everyone at the firm taking 
part. LEXIS provided a soft- 
ware demonstration. Students 
heard talks from secretaries 
and legcd assistants as well as 
lawyers. They met with the 
partners, including Richard 
Raysman who brought MEN- 
TOR to the firm last year. 



Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham & Taft/James 
^ Madison Hig^ School 
One of the five fotmd- 
ing pairings of MENTOR, the 
firm and school have worked 
together since 1982. In addition 
to the regular MENTOR activi- 
ties, in 1991 the firm provided 
the incentive for the naturadiza- 
tion ceremony held at the 
school on May 1, Law Day - 
the first time this type of cere- 
mony has been held at a public 
high school in New York City. 
In the fall of 1990, Madison stu- 
dents, for the second time since 
its inception, won the citywide 
MENTOR Moot Court competi- 
tion. 

Cahill Gordon & 
Reindel/Port Rich- 
ll^ mond High School 
* ■ MENTOR was brought 
to the firm eight years ago by 
Federal Bar Council trustee P. 
Kevin Castel, the Cahill partner 
who lias directed the program 
through dozens of excellent ac- 
tivities with Port Richmond 
through the years. Highlights 
last year were frequent visits 
by lawyers to the school to 
speak to law classes and sev- 
eral student tours of the law 
firm. 



Carter Ledyard &. 

Milbum/Springfield 
^ Gardens High School 
" * This pairing began in 
the fall of 19k). Attorney Drake 
Colley spoke to several law 
classes at the school, presenting 
reasons for becoming an attor- 
ney and how students should 
start preparing themselves for 



a career in the law. Soon there- 
after a class visited the firm to 
become acquainted with their 
new MENTOR and enjoy a "de- 
licious buffet lunch." 

Chadboume & Parke/ 
William Cullen Bryant 
^ High School 
■'1 Being in Court was the 
experience throughout the year 
for Bryant MENTOR students. 
They benefitted from extensive 
coaching by Chadboume law- 
yers for both the Moot Court 
and Mock trial. They were 
taken to the Appellate Court 
and, during a trip to the South- 
ern District of New York, met 
with Judge Robert W. Sweet. 
They also toured the firm of- 
fices and met with lawyers and 
staff over lunch. 



Chase Manhattan Bank 
Legal Department/ 
Bayside High School 
The visit to "the firm" 
for Bayside students means a 
trip to the bai\k, and the unique 
opportunity of viewing com- 
puter operations at Chase. 
Lunch discussions explore le- 
gal matters related to the world 
of banking. Lawyers Marianne 
Sender and Warren Stone su- 
pervised the pairing in this, its 
first year in MENTOR. 






Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore/Stuyvesant 
High School 



This venerable pairing, 
which began in 1983, has in- 
cluded two MENTOR Moot 



Court championships. This 
year's federal court trip fea- 
tured sitting in on two trials. 
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During recess for one, Judge 
Morris E. Lasker met in cham- 
bers with Stuyvesemt students 
to discuss his role in the judi- 
cial system. 

Davis, Markel & 
Edwards/James 
^ Monroe High School 
Partner Steven M. Ed- 
wards brought the firm into the 
MENTOR program last ye^, 
and a full program of events 
has been conducted with Mon- 
roe students. Next year a Law 
Day is planned, with "law 
booths" describing the effects 
of the law on daily life. 

Davis Polk & Ward- 
well/Muny Bergtraum 
^ High School 

One of the five found- 
ing pairings, MENTOR was in- 
tr^uced to the firm by then 
president of the Federal Bar 
Council, Robert B. Fiske, Jr.. 
Many interesting events have 
been conducted in this match 
of a firm which has one of the 
nation's great corporate prac- 
tices with a school designed to 
prepare students for business 
careers. During a school year, 
the firm hosts several all-day 
seminars for students, the most 
recent on the usage of LEXIS. 

Debevoise & Plimpton/ 
High School for the 
Hiunanities 
Partners Joseph Bar- 
bash and John S. Kieman have 
guided the pairing since its in- 
ception eight years ago. This 
year's tour of the firm was in- 
terrupted by a "mock crime" 
and students were asked to de- 
scribe what happened, leading 
to a discussion (over lunch) of 
how difficult it can be to ques- 
tion an eye witness. Hundreds 



of Humanities students have 
benefitted over the years from 
the energy and creativity D&P 
lawyers have contribute to 
their MENTOR school. 

Dewey Ballantine/ 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
1^ Hi^ School 

This year DB lawyers 
provided the first known bilin- 
gual MENTOR component, in- 
cluding a special section of the 
firm tour for bilingual law stu- 
dents. Law teachers are often 
provided cases for law classes 
by DB lawyers, in this mature 
MENTOR pairing. Last fall 
nine lawyers visited six law 
classes and a comprehensive 
law firm tour was provided for 
students from King. 

Dombush Mandelstam 
& Silverman/Franklin 
^ K. Lane High School 
The firm has worked 
with gratifying results for sev- 
ered years with SOAR, a drop- 
out prevention program at 
Lane. DM&S alM conducts 
MENTOR with a law class at 
the school, and provides an in- 
ternship at the firm each semes- 
ter. DM&S/FKLHS placed sec- 
ond in the 1990 dtywide MEN- 
TOR Moot Court. 



Hughes Hubbard & 
Reed/Forest Hills 
High School 
A demonstration of 
MENTOR school-firm ties that 
develop took place on Jxme 24, 
1991 Gong after school was out 
for the summer). At the invita- 
tion of the lawyers, eighteen 
Forest Hills students on sum- 
mer vacation came down from 
(Queens to view the new offices 



where the firm had just moved. 
The fine work of HH&R with 
Forest Hills has continued 
since 1983. 

Kenyon & Kenyon/ 

George W. Wingate 
A High School 
IM As this pairing has 
worked together over the past 
two years several K&K lawyers 
have coached the Moot Court 
and Mock Trial teams, with stu- 
dents visiting the firm's offices 
to work on the critical thinking 
and speaking skills required 
for success in the coiutroom. 
The teacher reports, "The in- 
tense interaction which charac- 
terized all of these sessions 
clearly contributed to the intel- 
lectual and personal growth of 
oiu young men and women. It 
gave them a strong sense of 
confidence which was quite evi- 
dent during the competition 
against teams with far more ex- 
perience." 



Latham & Watkins/ 
Aviation High School 
• In the first year of the 
^1 pairing, the basic MEN- 
TOR events were conducted. 
As has become an increasing 
custom at schools in the pro- 
gram, lawyers from their firm 
visited the school on Law Day, 
May 1, and addressed the stu- 
dents in their assembly. 



Lord Day & Lord, 
Barrett Smith/High 
^ School of Graphic 
Communication Arts 
Already active in law-related 
education, the firm was 
brought into the MENTOR pro- 
gram several years ago by part- 
ner William O. Purcell Along 
with basic MENTOR events, 
the pairing includes individual 
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mentees who visit their men- 
tors at the firm on a weekly ba- 
sis. 

Milbank, Tweed, 
Hadley & McCloy/Fort 
^ Hamilton Hi^ School 
Entering its third year, 
this pairing is headed at the 
firm by Adlai S. Hardin, Jr. 
Along with participating in ba- 
sic MENTOR events, the school 
has developed a new Lawyers 
in the Classroom project which 
includes visits by Milbank law- 
yers at various times. The firm 
provides a summer internship 
for a Fort Hamilton student. 

Morgan, Lewis & 
Bocldus/Julia Richman 
1^ High School 

This first year of this 
MENTOR pairing included a 
trip to criminal court with back- 
ground briefings on courtroom 
procedures by four LM&B law- 
yers. After a visit to the firm 
and a conference room limch- 
eon with lawyers, their teacher 
reported, "As we were leaving 
your building, the conversation 
of the students clearly indi- 
cated that they were most im- 
pressed by the graciousness of 
your staff zmd the feeling that 
Morgan, Lewis & Bockius weis 
interested in their education 
and future." 

Mudge Rose Guthrie 
Alexander & Ferdon/ 
^ Curtis High School 
One of the five found- 
ing pairs of MENTOR, Mudge 
and Curtis have been frequent 
court attenders over the past 
decade. This year US District 
Judges John E. Sprizzo and Mi- 
chael B. Mukasey and NYS Su- 
preme Court Justice Frederics. 
Berman met with students dur- 



ing court visits. Something new 
for the pairing were remarks 
delivered during a lunch at the 
firm by a Member of Parlia- 
ment fiom London, Jonathan 
Aitken. A barrister, he talked 
with the students about the 
British legal system and took 
questions on the monarchy. 

New York County 
Lawyers Association/ 
^ Seward Park High 
■ ’ School 

This pairing was undertaken in 
the fourth year of MENTOR as 
a method for making it possi- 
ble for single practitioners to 
take part in MENTOR - and it 
has achieved many fine results. 
The Association hosts annual 
events at its historic "Home of 
Law" on Vessey Street. 
Throughout the year many As- 
sociation members participate 
in classroom events at this 
large, multinationcJ high 
school in Chinatown. 

Nixon, Hargrave, 
Devans & Doyle/Shell 
Ay. Bank Intermediate 
School 

Four trips by seventh and 
eighth grade classes to the firm 
initiated this pairing, which be- 
gan this school year. The firm 
visits were held on four Fri- 
days, for different groups of 
seventh and eighth graders; 
each ended with a pizza lunch 
in a conference room. Lawyers 
also travelled to the school to 
speak to an assembly of stu- 
dents £md guests. Enthusicism 
is high among lawyers, teach- 
ers and students for the oppor- 
tunity to begin \vith students 
before they go to high school, 
as has proven productive and 
enjoyable in od\er junior high 
level MENTOR pairings. 



Paul, Weiss, Rifldnd, 
Wharton & Garrison/ 
^ Samuel J. Tilden High 
■■ SchcnOi 

This is veteran pairing that heis 
included a strong Lawyer in 
the Classroom elective over the 
years, to complement court 
trips and visits to the firm. To 
help Tilden student attorneys 
prepare for the 1990 MENTOR 
Moot Court, Paul Weiss 
formed a practice panel of asso- 
ciate lawyers to act cis judges 
and videotaped the students' 
arguments for review and cri- 
tique. 

Proskauer Rose Goetz 
& Mendelsohn/Francis 
||u Lewis High School 
The pairing completed 
the basic MENTOR events, and 
added several more. An exam- 
ple of the dynamic creativity of 
PRG&M/FLHS is the new cur- 
riculum for a course in Women 
in the Law, which lawyers 
helped to develop and which 
will include speaikers from the 
firm as part of the teaching. 



Reid & Priest/ 

August Martin High 
^ School 

* * A high pt int of the year 
was a court visit Icist spring to 
the United States Court for the 
Second Circuit to hear the argu- 
ment on appeal on a judgment 
the firm had won in a pro bono 
case against the City of 
New York. Students were 
briefed beforehand by the law- 
yers who had haixiled the mat- 
ter. The fall firm tour included 
luncheon presentations by four 
lawyers about the work of vari- 
ous legal departments. 
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Robinson Silverman 
Pearce Aronsohn & 
Berman/Thomas 
Jefferson High School 
Beginning together in develop- 
ing a law program at Jefferson, 
this MENTOR pair h^ 
achieved much in four years. 
Under the leadership of part- 
ner Kenneth L. Henderson, the 
firm conducts the basic MEN- 
TOR events, and many iimova- 
tions, including: publishing the 
Examiner, the Law and Social 
Science Journal; a speech by a 
lawyer at the Women's Rights 
Assembly; and presentation of 
Law Day Awards to the stu- 
dents. In 1991, RSPA&B's MEN- 
TOR program was selected 
from submissions throughout 
New York City as the outstand- 
ing business project to receive 
the prestigious Reliance Award 
for Excellence in Education. 

Rogers & Wells/ 

Herbert H. Lehman 
High School 
■'I The basic MENTOR 
events have become staples of 
this veteran pairing. In the fall 
of 1990 they fielded there first 
MENTOR Moot Court team 
and placed third in the city - 
wide competition. Over twenty 
lawyers participated in coach- 
ing the novice Lehman team, in 
weekday, weekend and holi- 
day and after school sessions 
held both at school and the 
firm. "Wait 'til next year!" 

Shearman & Sterling/ 
John Dewey High 
School 

The school was an early 
pioneer of law-related educa- 
tion. Its MENTOR report 
points to the important benefits 
of informal counselling and ad- 
vice students receive from law- 



yers during MENTOR activi- 
ties. The firm has provided ma- 
terials for curriculum develop- 
ment to members of the Social 
Studies Department And, as 
the school further reports: 'To 
show its commitment to John 
Dewey, Shearman & Sterling 
for the past few years has hired 
a John Dewey High School Stu- 
dent as a summer intern, pro- 
viding each student hired with 
invaluable firsthand knowl- 
edge of how a law firm of that 
size op>eraves, as well as some 
of the funds necessary to pur- 
sue an education in the law." 

Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett/Sheepshead 
Bay High School 
The final event in 1991 
for Sheepshead students was a 
two-me«il firm tour that in- 
cluded breakfast and Ivmch. On 
five occasioi^s during the year, 
lawyers went to the school to 
serve as guest speakers in 
classes. Partner Richard 1. Beat- 
tie initiated the pairing, which 
has worked together in MEN- 
TOR for five years. 

Skadden, Arps, Slate, 
Meagher & Horn/ 

h Benjamin N. Cardozo 
High School 

One of the five founding pair- 
ings of MENTOR, the firm and 
school have conducted a veiri- 
ety of events during their nine 
years together. In 1985, partner 
William Hughes Mulligan pre- 
sided as Chief Judge of the first 
MENTOR Moot Court Firm 
Counsel Jeremy A. Berman cur- 
rently directs activities with 
this outstanding high school in 
Queens. 



Squadron, Ellenoff, 
Plesent & Lehrer/ 

John Jay High School 
■'1 The school has a law 
and justice theme and major 
law-related education pro- 
grams and facilities. The Squad- 
ron firm has added direct par- 
ticipation by its lawyers with 
students as the pairing has con- 
ducted MENTOR events over 
the past two years. A special 
advantage in this involvement 
is that Neal M. Goldman, the 
Squadron partner who directs 
the pairing, lives less than a 
blo^ from the school and is 
able to make himself a frequent 
visitor to law classes. 

Stroock & Stroock & 
Lavan/Harry S. 

Truman High School 
Eight successful years 
of completing all basic MEN- 
TOR events mark this model 
pairing, directed at Stroock by 
Liz Kaufer of the administra- 
tive staff and partner Rich- 
ard H. Block. The school re- 
ports: "Stroock's lawyers have 
become role models for Tru- 
man students. Students are en- 
couraged by others to seek out 
specific members of Stroock for 
advice and assistance. There is 
a waiting list to go on our visits 
so that the students can have 
lunch and speak with a favorite 
attorney." 

Summit Rovins & 
Feldesman/Phillippa 
A. Schuyler Intermediate 
li School 

For eight years seventh and 
eighth grade students have 
taken part in all the MENTOR 
basic events through their pair- 
ing with the Summit firm. 
Maxine Margo of the adminis- 
trative staff coordinates events 
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and has presented varicus top- 
ics at the school this year. Visits 
to a mail fraud trial and the 
U.S. Court of Appeals were 
conducted. Alth*>ugh too 
yoimg for the competition, stu- 
dents were briefed by the firm 
on the issues of the MENTOR 
Moot Court competition. 

US Attorneys Southern 
District of New York/ 
^ Norman Thomas High 
School 

Under the direction of 
Federico E. Virella, Executive 
Assistant U.S. Attorney's Of- 
fice, and Assistant U5. Attor- 
ney Victor Olds, a schedule of 
presentations for a "Problen\s 
in American Democracy" class 
was completed by volimteer 
U.S. Attorneys. Students were 
encouraged to ask questions. 
The U.S. Attorneys also took 
the students to visit courts and 
the F.B.I. 

WeU, Gotshal & 
Manges/John F. 
Kennedy High School 
■ • One of the five found- 
ing pairings of MENTOR^ firm 
and school conduct various 
firm and court trips in the fall. 
Weil Gotshal lawyers have pro- 
vided extensive coaching over 
the past year for both the fall 
MENTOR Moot Court and the 
Mock Trial Team completion in 
the spring. Teacher Ja^ Sexton 
has worked with MENTOR 
since the first planning meeting 
in December of 198Z 



White & Case/ 

Jamaica High School 
^ Partner Kevin F. Ber- 
nard and a team of 
eight associate lawyers lead the 
firm's MENTOR activities. To 
help students prepare for the 
Mock Trial this year, a "dress 
rehearsal" was conducted in 
the courtroom at W&C's Litiga- 
tion Support Center. Former 
NYS Judge Bernard H. Jackson, 
now of counsel to the firm, pre- 
sided. The teacher reported: 
"The students profited greatly 
from this stimulation. Judge 
Jackson gave them excellent 
pointers on trial techniques, as 
well as giving them great confi- 
dence in their abilities." 



Willkie Farr& 
Gallagher/Adlai 
^ Stevenson High School 
This was a new pairing 
last year, led at the firm by part- 
ner Deborah E. Cooper, work- 
ing with the John Marshall In- 
stitute of Law at the school. 
Lawyers spoke at the Institute 
on topics including First 
Amendment rights with regard 
to flag burning emd the rights 
of the homeless. Other MEN- 
TOR events included a tour of 
the firm and limcheon for the 
senior law class in March. The 
Willkie partners provided a 
$500 scholarship for a graduat- 
ing senior. 



Wilson, Elser,Moskow- 
itz, Edelman & Dicker/ 
Morris High School 
■ ■ This active new pairi^'.g 
conducted numerous attorney 
visits to the school and a class 



visit to the firm. A tour for stu- 
dents was led by lawyers to the 
Bronx House of Detention. The 
firm has provided texts of cases 
and commentaries for class- 
room study. 

Winston & Strawn/ 
Newtown High School 
^ The pairing began last 
* * year and has conducted 
each of the basic MENTOR 
events. Partner Robert Scott Ed- 
monds reports that the Moot 
Court competition brought sat- 
isfaction and excitement for the 
pairings first-time entry, plac- 
ing second in the preliminaries. 
Edmonds said, "C5ur kids did 
very well in Moot Court, but 
we didn't have to come back 
for the final argument — and 
we were happy about that, as 
well" 

Winthrop, Stimson, 
Putnam & Roberts/ 

1 ^ Martin Van Buren 
High School 

For the past two years the firm 
has sent a cadre of female law- 
yers and legal assistants to talk 
with students during Van Bu- 
ren's "Female History Month." 
In the spring of 1991, a half 
dozen WSP&R partners and as- 
sociate lawyers coached Van 
Buren' s first team ever to com- 
pete in the NYS Mock Trial - 
through the inteirsity of prepa- 
ration for ten victorious rounds 
of competition, until they were 
eliminated in the New York 
Qty semifinals (by the team 
that won third in the State of 
New York). 
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Administration and Expansion 




Shown 0©ft and right) at a plonning meeting for the 1991-92 school year ore 
SWra A. Scheindlin, Choir of the Federal Bar Council MENTOR Committee, and 
Debra Lesser, New York City MENTOR Coordnator. 



New York CiW MENTOR 
Coordinator Is Debra 
Lesser 

MENTOR is being coordinated 
in New York City by Debra 
Lesser of the Justice Resource 
Center, a 501 (c)(3) foundation 
which was set up at the recom- 
mendation of the Commission 
which established the High 
School for Law and Justice lo- 
cated at Martin Luther King, Jr. 
High School near Fordham 
Law School and Lincoln Center 
in Manhattan. 

Join Us! 

In New York City there are 120 
public high schools and 179 
public junior high schools. Of 
these, in the fall of 1991, 38 
high schools and 3 junior high 
schools have lawyers to work 
with them in MENTOR. There 
is much to be done. 

Over its first decade, the pro- 
gram has proven that it works 
well in diverse settings. Large 
and small law firms, lawyers in 
corporate and government le- 
gal departments, and single 
practitioners through the 
New York County Law Asso- 
ciation have conducted out- 
standing MENTOR programs. 
MENTOR schools vary broadly 
in academic focus and are lo- 
cated in every borough of the 
City. The MENTOR lawyers 
paired with junior high schools 
argue that starting younger is 
especially effective in motivat- 
ing and directing students. 



The waiting list of 
schools is long. To 
obtain more information 
about enrollment, contact: 

Debra Lesser, MENTOR Coordinator 
Law and Justice Resource Center 
122 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, New Yoik 10023 
212-580-5905; 212-873-4730 
FAX: 212-580-5918 

Thomas W. Evans 

MENTOR Founder and Chair 

Mudge Rose Guthrie Alexander & Ferdon 

180 Maiden Lane 

New York, New York 10038 

212-510-7514 

Shira A Scheindlin 

Federal Bar Council MENTOR Chair 

Herzfeid & Rubin 

40 Wall Street 

New York, New Yoik 10017 

212-344-5500 



Alan S. Rosenberg, Chair 

New York Alliance for the Public Schools 

Proskauer Rose Goetz & Mendelsohn 

1585 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 

212-969-3825 

Carole Nichols, Executive Director 

New York Alliance for the Public Schools 

Press Building - 5th Root 

New York University 

32 Washington Place 

New York, New York 10003 

212-998-6770 
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The photograph above wos token on October 25, 1988 at the ceremony to Irysug^iote the High School ir^tute for Low and Jictlce. Sho%m ore (left to 
fight, wWh 1 988 titles) BACK ROW: Schools Chancellof RIchafd Green, Police Commisslonof Bon Ward, Mayor Edward I. Koch. MENTOR Foir>dor Thomas W. 
Evans. Martin Luther King, Jr. high School Principal Caesar Previdl. and Institute Director Debra Lesser; FRONT ROWS: students from the first year of the 
Institute of Law and Justice. 



A High School for Law 
and Justice 

A school within a school, lo- 
cated at Martin Luther King, Jr. 
High School in Mcmhattan, The 
Institute for Law and Justice 
will graduate its first senior 
class in the spring of 199Z 
Now in its fourth year, the Insti- 
tute has received over 2^00 ap- 
plications annually for 250 
openings in its incoming fresh- 
man classes. The Justice Re- 
source Center at the Institute 
serves as the New York City 
headquarters for the MENTOR 
program. 

The Institute was developed by 
a commission appointed by 
New York City Mayor Ed- 
ward I. Koch and co-chaired by 
Police Commissioner Benjamin 
Ward and MENTOR founder 
Thomas W. Evans. Among the 
commission members were law 
enforcement officers, judges, 
professors, research service 
agencies leaders, imiversity 
and school administrators, and 
partners in MENTOR law firms 



including Joseph Barbash, 

Alan J. Hruska and P. Kevin 
Castel. 

Mayor Koch said at the Insti- 
tute's opening ceremony: 
"Through the fine work of this 
commission, two of my con- 
tinuing aims as Mayor are 
served — to encourage our 
city's youth to pursue studies 
and careers in law and justice, 
and to create a new partnersldp 
between the city's law firms, 
criminal justice agencies and 
educational community." 

In addition to preparing young 
New Yorkers for careers in law 
and justice, the Institute re- 
sponds to increasing awareness 
of the constructive impact on 
fdgh school students of law-re- 
lated education. Students' inter- 
est in school is heightened by 
"real life" experiences, and this 
effect appears particularly 
strong in legal studies. 



MENTOR in Other 
Professions and Careers 

mentor's co-sponsor. The 
New York Alliance for the Pub- 
lic Schools, was foimded by 
Qaire Flom, who serves on the 
National MENTOR Advisory 
Committee. She initially sug- 
gested, in 1982, that the Alli- 
ance should support a program 
where lawyers worked directly 
with students. After the suc- 
cessful pilot in the law devel- 
oped by Thomas W. Evans, 
Claire Rom led the Alliance in 
replicating the idea in a num- 
ber of other professions and vo- 
cations.Today, in addition to 
co-sponsoring the law MEN- 
TOli the New York Alliance 
for the Public Schools conducts 
similar MENTOR programs in 
five other fields: Engineering, 
Banking, Education, Nursing 
and Health Careers, and Adver- 
tising. Today's Alliance Chair, 
Alan S. Rosenberg, has been in- 
strumental in expanding the 
MENTOR in the Law as well as 
the programs for other profes- 
sions and careers. 
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Training for the Industry of Justice 



New York City already has specialized high 
scht.ols for science, performing arts, communica- 
uons and finance. Starling next fall, if the Mayor 
and the Board of Education have their way, Martin 
Luther King Jr. High School will add an Institute for 
Law and Justice. The idea deserves support. 

The concept was put forward m February by 
Mayor Koch’s panel on police personnel manage- 
ment. Now. to move the idea along, the Mayor and 
the Board of Education have formed a new commis- 
sion — co-chaired by Police Commissioner Benja- 
min Ward and Thomas Evans, a lawyer. The com- 
mission brings together the legal and criminal jus- 
iice communities to work in partnership with stu- 
dents and educators. 

Justice offers much to enrich a high school 
^.urnculum: constitutional law and history; the 
nature of prison populations; forensic medicine; 
causes and treatment of domestic violence 
and child abuse; the plight of cnme victims. Sad to 



say, demand for expertise should remain strong. 

Whether appointed by mayors or Presidents, 
commissions too often only fend off public pressure 
to deal with a problem. They issue reports and close 
up shop. In contrast, this commission’s greatest 
contribution could begin after the new institute has 
opened its doors. 

The group’s individual members — the city's 
criminal justice coordinator; its commissioners of 
police, juvenile justice and correction; its directors 
of probation and victim ser ‘:es — all could act as 
mentors and teachers. They could do much to bring 
the real world of justice into the classrooms and re- 
cruit students for internships and jobs. 

New York City needs well-trained, highly moti- 
vated police officers, court staff and prison guards, 
not to mention defense attorneys, prosecutors and 
judges. Cooperation between the growth industry of 
justice and the city’s schools serves everyone’s 
interest. 
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National 

Report 







MENTOR Honocay Naltonal Chairmen Marlfyn Tuckef Quayte wtth stucients from Franklin K. Lone High School In Woodhaven, New York, 



Working To Spread MENTOR Across America 



In recent years, Jo Rosner has 
been the principal factor in ex- 
panding the national MENTOR 
program. But the MENTOR cir- 
cle widened beyond New York 
City almost from the begin- 
ning. It was first replicated in 
Washington, D.C. in 1983 by 
the National Institute for Citi- 
zen Education in the Law. 
NICEL Co-Director Edward L. 
O'Brien founded the D.C. 
MENTOR and organized a 
workshop two years later 
where he and Tom Evans pre- 
sented MENTOR, and which 
led to further expansion of 
MENTOR programs at sites in 
Washington, Arizoi^a, Utah, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Virginia, 
and Rhode Island. Other repli- 
cations of MENTOR have oc- 
curred when lawyers active in 
one dte have relocated and 
brought the program with 
them. Until 1990, the program 
expanded through an informal 
network of MENTOR activists 



and enthusiasts whose assis- 
tance continues through their 
membership on the National 
MENTOR Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

The National MENTOR Pro- 
gram was formalized in 1990. 
The time had come. Law^yers, 
judges, bar associations, law 
schools, senior and jimior high 
school students, teachers and 
school systems in large and 
small cities, suburban areas 
and rural settings all had con- 
ducted the MENTOR program. 
The precedent for MENTOR is 
broad and fruitful. It is a means 
by which lawyers in every type 
of community can be good 
counsel and effective, positive 
role models for young people. 

The purpose of the National 
MENTOR program is to offer 
this project to the lawyers and 
schools throughout the nation. 
The participation and generos- 



ity of several key people and or- 
ganizations have been instru- 
mental in its creation. 

Seattle Headquarters 

The site for the national office 
is the Washington State Bar As- 
sociation in Seattle, where Jo 
Rosner serves as National 
MENTOR Director. The use of 
the bar association's offices and 
two staff people, Jo Rosner and 
her assistant Sharlene Steele, 
are donations to MENTOR by 
the Washington State Bar Asso- 
ciation. The development and 
operation of MENTOR by this 
state bar is also an outstanding 
program model. Washington's 
MENTOR program began in 
1984 when the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Washington State 
Bar Association approved a 
proposal of its Law-Related 
Education Committee. It began 
as a pilot program initiated in 
five diverse communities — Se- 
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Karin L. Foster of Franklin's MENTOR firm, Pertcins Cole. 



attle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Wenatchee and Yakima. Pilot 
participants were enthusiastic. 
The program has experienced 
continuous growth, with over 
60 law firm/ highs school part- 
nerships participating this 
year. Attomey/educator Jo 
Rosner has directed the pro- 
gram since its inception in 
1984, and brings this model 
background cind record of 
achievement to her role as Na- 
tional MENTOR Director. 

Founding Sponsors 

Start-up funding for the na- 
tional program has been do- 
nated to support the first three 
years of operation. The three 
founding sponsors are MEN- 
TOR participants who have 
made major program contribu- 
tions as well. They are The 
Joseph and Claire Flom Foun- 
dation, Mead Data Central, Inc. 
and NYNEX Foundation. 



Claire Flom helped MENTOR 
to begin in 1982 and has been 
active throughout the ensuing 
decade. She was President of 
MENTOR'S co-sponsor. The 
New York Alliance for the Pub- 
lic Schools, at the time of the 
founding of the program and 
during its first years of develop- 
ment. Ms. Flom initially sug- 
gested the idea that the Alli- 
ance create a project where law- 
yers work directly with stu- 
dents in the public schools. 

Since the second year of the 
New York City MENTOR pro- 
gram, Mead E5ata Central has 
taken part by introducing par- 
ticipating students to computer- 
ized legi research on its 
LEXIS/NEXIS systems. This is 
generally done during the Law 
as a Profession MENTOR event 
when students visit the law 
firm. As part of their firm tour, 
students receive a demonstra- 
tion from a LEXIS repre- 
sentative and do some hands 



on work on LEXIS terminals. 
Mead Data Central has pro- 
vided a variety of other sup- 
port and information for MEN- 
TOR lawyers and teachers, and 
hosted the New York City met- 
ropolitan meetings. 

NYNEX Foundation, with its 
headquarters in White Plains, 
New York, is part of the 1991 
founding MENTOR pilot in 
Westchester. The program for 
this county, in which the head- 
quarters of many major corpo- 
rations are located, is operated 
at Pace Law School in White 
Plains. The leadership of the 
NYNEX lawyers pioneers an 
exciting new MENTOR site. 
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The National 



MENTOR Advisory Committee 




Miss America Marjorie Vicent with the 1991 New Jersey MENTOR Moot Court 
Champions from Science High School, Newark, New Jersey. The competition 
was held at Seton Hall Low School which sponsors MENTOR in Newark. 



Serving as Honorary Chairman 
is Marilyn Tucker Quayle, a 
mother and a lawyer and mem- 
ber of the Indiana bar. She is ac- 
tive in spreading the word 
about MENTOR in her fre- 
quent appearances as wife of 
the Vice President of the 
United States. In a recent 
speech to lawyers in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Mrs. Quayle 
described MENTOR'S achieve- 
ments amd said, 'These impor- 
tant precedents of workability 
and effectiveness have led to 
the development of a national 
leadership team. Our goal is to 
enroll lawyers to conduct MEN- 
TOR events in every school in 
the country." 

Continuing his active leader- 
ship of the program is Founder 
and Chairman Thomas W. 
Eveins, a partner in the Wall 
Street law firm of Mudge Rose 
Guthrie Alexander & Ferdon. 

He is coimsel to the Points of 
Light Foimdation, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Teach- 
ers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity and recently served as 
President of the Federal Bar 
Council. 

Joseph A. Califamo, Jr., who 
served in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter as HEW Sec- 
retary, is a member of the 
MENTOR National Advisory 
Committee and has the distinc- 
tion of having his law firm par- 
ticipating in MENTOR in three 
different locations. The law of- 
fices of Dewey Ballantine in 
Washington, EXZ, Los Angeles, 
California and New York City 



all conduct MENTOR for local 
high schools. 

Holly Stewart McMahon, Direc- 
tor of Government Programs 
for the American Bar Associa- 
tion, has played a key role in or- 
ganizing the National MEN- 
TOR Advisory Committee. 
Other advisory committee 
members include the people 
who have pioneered the pro- 
gram and continue to manage 
and develop MENTOR in sites 
around the nation. 

Miss America: 
"Important Dreams" 

Marjorie Vincent, who finished 
her second year at EXike Law 
School before winning the Miss 
America title in September of 



1990, explains her MENTOR in - 
terest: "In my own life, becom- 
ing a lawyer has been a goal 
which has been challenging, in- 
teresting and filled with oppor- 
tunities for my career and for 
pro bono service as well. As a 
member of the National MEN- 
TOR Committee, I am grateful 
for the chance to make younger 
students aware of how law 
studies can help their most im- 
portant dreams come true. Be- 
ing a member of the MENTOR 
team is a way I can let them 
know that being a good citizen 
is vital, and a CcU’eer in the law 
is something they can achieve." 

Maijorie Vincent is a wonder- 
ful role model. The daughter of 
Haitian immigrants, she at- 
tended St. Angela School and 
Oak Park-River Forest High 
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School near Chicago before re- 
ceiving a bachelor's degree in 
Music from DePaul University 
in 1988. She has taken time out 
from her Miss America appear- 
«mce and travel schedule to en- 
act one of the basic MENTOR 
activities. Her "Lawyer in the 
Qassroom" visits have been an 
exciting part of the past year 
for the MENTOR program. 

Justice Randolph 
Jackson calls MENTOR 
"a better way" 

New York State Supreme 
Court Justice Randolph Jackson 
has worked with MENTOR in 
New York for several years 
and now serves on the MEN- 
TOR National Advisory Com- 
mittee. He has commented: "In 
these difficult times when 
many nainority youth are going 
off to jail instead of to college, 
sometimes it seems as though 
we are losing an entire genera- 
tion. I sit on the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York and I 



send to prison predommately 
minority youth for selling ille- 
gal drugs, for committing rob- 
beries and for other crimes. As 
I do this day after day, it occurs 
to me that there must be a bet- 
ter way, there must be a way to 
catch them before they become 
criminals, before they commit 
their illegal acts. There is a way 
to serve and save the youth. 
That way is the MENTOR pro- 
gram. The MENTOR program 
is a ray of light in the darkness 
of our despair. The MENTOR 
program turns the lights on in 
the corridors of their minds 
and it puts a vision of success 
in their heads. The MENTOR 
program gives the youth role 
models who are law makers 
rather than law breakers. The 
MENTOR program makes 
them hungry for wisdom and 
thirsty for knowledge. It en- 
courages them to stay in school 
rather than to succumb to the 
tantalizing lure of the streets." 




New YotV State Supreme Court Justice Randolph Jackson with students from 
the SOAR Program at Lcne High School. 
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The Pilot Project 
(How To Begin) 



The usual method for undertak- 
ing the first year of MENTOR 
in a new loc^ty is to conduct a 
pilot project. Five is a workable 
number of firms and schools. 
The firms and schools are as- 
signed to each other by logical 
factors such as geographic loca- 
tion, or randomly. The pairings 
agree to conduct the four Basic 
MENTOR Events over an up- 
coming semester or school year. 

At the conclusion of the pilot 
project, evaluation and adjust- 
ments are made. Your loc^ or 
state program is then ready to 
recruit new pairings for the fol- 
lowing school year. 

In addition to the obvious ad- 
vantages to beginning with a 
pilot — getting acquainted with 
people and events, setting up 
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In 1988, Joseph Barbcsh, Dabevobe & PImpton partner addressed a luncheon of plcmnen In San 
Frarx:lsco for their MENTOR pilot. (Above, loft to right) UnK/ersIty of San Frarcbco Law School Professor 
Thomas Nazario who serves on the isiottonal MENTOR Advbory Committee, Barbash. San Francisco 
Superintertdent of Schools Ramon C^rtines and Sandra Treacy, Executive Director, San Francisco 
School Volunteers. 



administration, letting the 
courts know about the pro- 
gram — there is another reason 
which makes the pilot project 
particularly effective with attor- 
neys. Law firms are conserva- 
tive by nature and lawyers 
think in terms of precedent. 
Your pilot project becomes 
your own arguable precedent 
for MENTOR, which will help 
make it easier to expand your 
program in years ahead. 












Photographed alter an August 1991 meeting, hosted by New Jersey Attorney General Robert J. Del 
Tuto to plan for statewide expansion ol MBtTOR in New Jersey, are (lett to right) Assistant Attorney 
General Edward J. Dauber; Professor Paula A. Franzese, who founded MENTOR in New Jersey ; Bernice 
Manshel, Special Assistant to the Attorney General; Leonard Cofeman of Kidder Peabody; Del Tufo; 
and. Rush Priory of Rush Priory Pubic Relations. 



Assistance from The 
National MENTOR Office 



A new fourteen-minute MEN- 
TOR training video is avail- 
able. It explains the program 
and is designed to help in re- 
cruiting. A Traming Manual 
and other materials may also 
be obtained from the National 
MENTOR Office. There cue 
members of the MENTOR Na- 
tional Advisory Committee 
and others to discuss the pro- 
gram with by telephone, or 
who can come to your locality, 
to talk about MENTOR and an- 
swer questions. 

FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Jo Rosner, Esq. 

National MENTOR Director 
c/o Washington State Bar 
Association 

2001 Sixth Avenue • Suite 500 
Seattle, WA 98121-2599 
Phone:206-448-0441 
FAX: 206-448-0309 
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Mentor Magic: 
The North Central 
Experience 

By David D. Smith 

On October 8, 1987, at approximately 
2:30 pjn., Thomas Fairel, a student at 
North Central High School in Spokane, 
was "anrsted" for the crime of vehicular 
manslaughter. Although Mr. Parrel was 
prepared for what was to occur, his class- 
mates at North Central were caught com- 
pletely off guard. 

Mr. Farrers teacher, Emily Pike, was in 
the middle of a lecture when the door burst 
open and in came Officer Kurt Miller of the 
Washington State PatioL The Press, in- 
cluding radio, television, and newsp^^ers, 
pushed in behind Officer Miller and hov- 
ered around the classroom. Cameras 
flashed as Thomas Panel was handed a 
warrant for his "arrest” Radio micro- 
phones recorded the sound of the handcuffs 
as they clenched around Tom’s wrists. The 
television cameras caught the students ’ sur- 
prise. 

One could have heard a pin drop as Tcmi 
was led out of the classroom. After the 
door closed, the students just stared at their 
teacher. One student asked what had hap- 
pened, another student just said ”Big, Mis. 
Pike.. .real big." 

Approximately one year later, while her 
students looked on in horror (and some 
amusement), Mrs. Pike was "murdered" in 
her own classroom. Once again, cameras 
flashed and rqx>rters re-told the story on 
the evening news. 

These two events have one thing in 
common. Each event was staged for the 
sole purpose of grabbing the attention of a 
class full of high-school students. We were 
successful both times. 

The mock arrest was the kickoff to our 
firm's involvement in the Washington 
State Bar Association’s MENTOR Pro- 
gram. That arrest culminated in a Not 
Guilty verdict which was rendered by a jury 
of Thomas Farrel’s classmates at the 
Spokane County Courthouse in a trial 
which was presided over by our office’s 
senior partner, feumer District Court Judge 
John C Cooney. 

The mock murder of Mrs. Pike was the 
kickoff to our second year of involvement 
with the program. The "murder" was fol- 
lowed by an investigation by sketch artists 
from the Spokane County Sheriff s Depart- 
! ment. A composite drawing was made 



from actual eye-witness statements and the 
prosecutor’s case was complete with eye- 
witness testimony from the students them- 
selves. 

The jurors in that trial were selected 
from another class. The general consensus 
of the jury was that the defendanthad "done 
it" They found him Not Guilty, however, 
because the lYosecutors failed to meet their 
burden of proof. The truth is that the de- 
fendant had not "done it" Instead, we had 
charged an innocent man so that we could 
explore some of the fallacies surrounding 
the reliability of eye-witness identification. 

MENTOR is a partnership program of 
the Washingtem State Bar Association. It 
pairs high school government classes with 
interested law firms. Lawyers work with 
high school teachers to help familiarize 
students with the legal proceS'^. In so do- 
ing, the students get a bkter ed\ication, the 
teachers get a "break in the action." and the 
attorneys get to destroy ignorant myths 
about lawyers and the legal profession. 
With MENTOR, everyone wins. 

The program wcrl^ by giving students 
a hands-on opportunity to meet real people 
and hear about the law from the mouths of 
practitioners rather than from the dry pages 
of textbooks. It is also fun. Let’s face it, 
dull is dull, fun is fun. If we are going to 
educate average high school students, we 
have to make the process interesting. 
MEjrrOR attorneys do just that 

Although I have never seen a "loser" in 
the MENTOR program, I do believe that 
there is room for change in how the part- 
nerships are handled by some schools. A 
few schools have been known to hand-pick 
the "best" students for participation in the 
program. But the magic behind MENTOR 
is that the "poor" students do well too. 

For example, prior to MENTOR, the 
academic standing of Tom Farrel’s class 
was below average. After MENTOR, the 
class average was a full grade point higher 
than it had been prior to participation in the 
program. Students averaged a solid "B" on 
classroom assignments and tests directly 
related to MENTOR. If your firm is con- 
sidering becoming involved with MEN- 
TOR, bear in mind that every paitneiship 
is different No firm should ever try to 
copy another firm’s p ro gram just because 
it worked before. The key to an efficient 
and effective partnership is to take advan- 
tage of your own particular resources. 

When we first became involved with 
MENTOR, we were told that several law 
offices had had great success with office 
tours. Judging from the size and wealth of 
some of th^ firms, I can see why. Unfor- 
tunately, a tour of our office would last all 



of about two minutes. Hardly worth a field 
trip. 

Oie resource that we have available to 
us is teaching experience. Most of our 
attorneys have either been teachers or have 
close family members who are teachers. 
This background makes it easy for us to 
find volunteers for classroom lectures. It 
also makes for keen involvement from our 
attorneys. 

Maintenance of the program is another 
problem which needs to be addressed by 
any law firm which is considering becom- 
ing involved with MENTOR Our firm has 
been able to keep strong attorney involve- 
ment by changing our format every semes- 
ter. By never doing the same thing twice, 
our presentation is always as fresh and in- 
teresting to the attorneys as it is to the 
students. Other firms dojust the opposite. 
Gary Gainer of the Riditer-Wimbcrly law 
firm in Spokane relates that their program 
is successful because they keep it the same 
year after year. In this way, the attorneys 
always know what is expected of them. 
Here again, the key is to t^e advantage of 
your firm’s own resources. 

MENTOR has many side benefits in 
addition to teaching kids about the law. 
Our mock trials, for instance, have proved 
to be springboards for discussions on 
drinking and driving, AIDS and AIDS pre- 
vention, drug use, and other important so- 
cial problems. By slipping these problems 
into our fact situations, we have been able 
to educate our students on hot topics with- 
out ^jpearing to be lecturing. 

O^ firm has been fortunate to have 
been involved with MENTOR over the last 
two years. We are looking forward to 
many more years of involvement to come. 
W e have been rew arded by seeing talented, 
yet previously uiKhallenged students arise 
to the tasks of alitigator. We have also seen 
students that were on the verge of dropping 
out of high school analyze complex legal 
issues with the deftness of a trained profes- 
sional. Selfishly, however, our most re- 
warding experience occurred approxi- 
mately one year after we had finished our 
first class. Mis. Pike received a oc^ of an 
essay written by a former student It de- 
scribed the most memorable thing that he 
had done in his twelve years of public 
schooling. That memory was his participa- 
tion in our MENTOR Partnership. Such 
oonunents make it all worthwhile. 

David D. Smith practices law io 
Spokaue, Washington with John Cooney 
& Associates^ P.S. 
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Arizona 




The photograph at left, shows 
orientation in Phoenix, in an 
eighth grade classroomat 
Creighton Middle School At- 
torney Adrianne Kalyna from 
the law firm of Shull, Rolle, 
Wetland & Kalyna is discuss- 
ing MENTOR activities for 
the coirung year with mem- 
bers of Creighton's Law Qub. 



Utah 

In a conference room at Le- 
Boeuf, Lamb, Leiby & Mac- 
Rae in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
attorney Penrod W. Keith 
discusses his firm's practice 
with students from Bing- 
ham High School 
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Washington, D.C. 

Students Wanda Patterson 
and Kim Shala Wilson, from 
Banneker High School in the 
District of Columbia, are re- 
porting at left on a recent 
visit to the United States Su- 
preme Court arranged by 
their MENTOR firm Ar- 
nold & Porter. Watching 
(right and left) are their 
teacher Dr. Billie Day and at- 
torney Scott S. Dahl from the 
firm. 




Las Vegas, Nevada 

This photo, taken outside a 
courtroom in Nevada, shows 
an attorney briefing a student 
before they observe a proceed- 
ing in Clark Coimty Court. 





Los Angeles, California 

The students at left who are preparing 
to argue in the Los Angeles County 
Mock Trials, are from Dorsey High 
School Their lawyer coaches are from 
their MENTOR firm, Paul, Hastings, 
Janofsky & Walker. 



Washington State 

Kentwood High School stu- 
dents practice oral argument 
in Seattle for lawyers from 
their MENTOR firm. Short, 
Cressman and Burgess. 
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South Carolina 



Lawyers in the classroom - teach- 
ing, coaching and talking informally 
with students - is a favorite MEN- 
TOR elective, shown here in a South 
Carolina classroom. 






Tho MENTOR Moot Court 

liii 



Newark, New Jersey 

The Newark MENTOR 
program has conducted a 
Moot Court competition 
for four years. The 1990 
winners from Westside 
High School are shown in 
the photo at right (front 
row). The finals bench 
(back row, left to right): 
Charles E. Mapson, Coun- 
sel, First Fidelity Bancorpo- 
ration, Seton Hall Law 
School Professors Bernard 
Freamon and Paula A. 
Franzese (Newark MEN- 
TOR Fovmder), and law stu- 
dent MENTOR directors 
from Seton Hall Stephanie 
Caravela and Lorraine De- 
Napol. 



lERJC. 




Oregon 

Ashland High School teacher Ross Cold- 
well (left), attorney Doug Engle (rear) 
and MENTOR students discuss the law 
while enjoying lunch together on the 
patio of the Ashland law firm of Cottle & 
Howser. Students were quoted by the 
Oregon State Bar publication that re- 
ported on the 1989 pilot in that state. 
Eugene Pretorium explciined, "A law firm 
took our class under its wing and edu- 
cated us, from personal experience and 
not just from textbook knowledge, about 
law and the American legal system." 

Tom Keen said, "I could not have been 
able to experience anything like this from 
a book and I hope others will be able to 
learn as much as I have." 
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National Mentor 
Roll Call 



Arizona 

This year 53 law firms 
^ and high schools in Ari- 
* ■ zona are paired in the 
MENTOR program, sponsored 
by the Arizona Bar Foundation 
Center for Law-Related Educa- 
tion since 1984. Lynda Rando, 
the ABFC director serves on 
the National MENTOR Advi- 
sory Committee. With an em- 
phasis toward teaching stu- 
dents about the variety of voca- 
tions related to the law, Ari- 
zona enlists many public as 
well as private law offices in its 
MENTOR pairings, including 
probation and police depart- 
ments cmd offices of attorneys 
general. 

Canada 

MENTOR crossed the 
4^ northern border in 
^ 1990. A 12-pairing pilot 
was sporrsored by the British 
Columbia section of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association during 
the 1990-91 school year. In Au- 
gust of 1990, National MEN- 
TOR Director Jo Rosner pre- 
sented the program to the bar 
association's "Law 12" Institute, 
resulting in requests from 22 
teachers for MENTOR firms. 
Although all requests could not 
be filled immediately, a good 
cross section of schools and 
firms participated and MEN- 
TOR is expanding this year. 



District of 
Columbia 

"■ The first replication of 
the New York City MENTOR 
program was brought to the 
District of Columbia in 1983 by 
Edward L O'Brien, Co-Direc- 
tor of the National Institute for 
Citizen Education in the Law. 
NICEL has directed the pro- 
gram for eight years. Last year 
16 high schools were pair^ in 
MENTOR, respectively, with 
11 law firms, the DC Superior 
Court, the Public Defender 
Service of EXZ, the Office of 
Senator Robert Kennedy, the 
US Attorney Felony Division 
and the DC Public Service Com- 
mission. 



Fairfax, Virginia 

This veteran program, 
founded eight years 
" * ago, is a model for bas- 
ing the administration of MEN- 
TOR in a county bar associa- 
tion. Its lawyers include single 
practitioners and members of 
both small and large firms. The 
Fairfax attorney vi'ho heads the 
program, Clyde Christopher- 
son, serves on the MENTOR 
National Advisory Committee. 
Last year 23 high schools in the 
county participated in MEN- 
TOR with Fairfax lawyers. 



Georgia 

During the 1991-92 
^ school year Georgia's 
first MENTOR program 
will be piloted in Marietta. The 
Cobb County Bar Association 



in cooperation with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Partners in 
Education are now in the proc- 
ess of choosing four pilot 
schools and law firms. Linda 
Slack of the Cobb County Supe- 
rior Court is the MENTOR Co- 
ordinator for the progTcun, 
which was initiated after repre- 
sentatives of the county's spon- 
sors attended the May 1991 
MENTOR Regional Conference 
held in Chattanooga. 

Las Vegas, 
Nevada 

A successful MENTOR 
pilot was conducted in Las 
Vegas during the 1988-89 
school year by the Nevada 
Law-Related Education Project 
of the State Bar of Nevada. Af- 
ter as second successful pro- 
gram last year, MENTOR has 
become a project of the Partner- 
ship office of the Clark County 
School District. Ten Las Vegas 
law firm/high school pairings 
will conduct MENTOR in 1991- 
9Z 

Los Angeles 

Administered by the 
^ Constitutional Kghts 
■■ Foimdation, MENTOR 
in Los Angeles has enjoyed 
steady and strong growth over 
the four years siiKe it was initi- 
ated with a small pilot pro- 
gram This year 15 LA law 
firms and high schools are par- 
ticipating. Recently, MENTOR 
has become closely involved 
with California's first magnet 
school for law and justice, now 
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being established at Sepul- 
veda's Monroe High School in 
the San Fernando Valley. Ur- 
ban and spread out, the LA 
MENTOR program has met 
with success and is expanding 
significantly again this year in 
providing law firms to work 
with LA's diverse school popu- 
lation. 

Long Island 

Partner David M. Du- 
bin of the Twomey, 
Latham, Shea & Kelley 
firm in Riverhead, New York 
took MENTOR east from New 
York City in 1989. A highlight 
of the film's pairing with 
Southampton High School is a 
trip to the Suffolk Coimty jail, 
where students take a tour and 
speak with the inmates. 

Mississippi 

In June of 1988, the Mis- 
^ sissippi State Bar partici- 
pated in a Seattle MEN- 
TOR Conference. The follow- 
ing fall a five-city pilot pro- 
gram was conducted. A year 
later, MENTOR pairings had in- 
creased to 1 1, with sites in 
Long Beach, Hattiesburg, Ox- 
ford, Summit, Meridian, Tu- 
pelo, Newton and Jackson. This 
year 24 law firms and schools 
participated. An outstanding 
model, Mississippi's MENTOR 
is administered by Melani H. 
Henry, the state bar's Director 
of Programs and Communica- 
tion. 

Nebraska 

The Nebraska State Bar 
1^ Association began spon- 
soring a statewide 
MENTOR program in 1989 
with 8 Nebraska high schools 
and law firms; 15 participated 



during the past school year. 

The Omaha Bar Association 
has sponsored its own MEN- 
TOR program since 1984 and 
the Lincoln Bar Association be- 
gan in 1990. Tom Keefe of the 
NSBA reports enthusiasm is 
high and that, "some of the 
partnerships have gone so far 
as to have integrate the law- 
yer-partner into the class cur- 
riculum, involving the lawyer 
in as many as 10 to 12 visits to 
the MENTOR classroom per se- 
mester". 



New Jersey 

With the active partid- 
^4 pation in the planning 
by Attorney General 
Robert Del Tufo and his staff, 
and the continuing creative 
guidance of Seton Hall Profes- 
sor Paula Franzese, the expan- 
sion of the program in this 
state should be a significant ad- 
vancement for MENTOR in the 
coming year. 



New Mexico 

Pilot projects were im- 
^,| plemented by the New 

Mexico Law-Related 
Education office of the New 
Mexico Bar Foundation in 1989 
and 1990. A lawyers in the 
classroom project in Albuquer- 
que is in progress and will con- 
tinue during the 1991-92 school 
year. 

Newark 

MENTOR was founded 
^ at Seton Hall Law 

School in Newark, New 
Jersey by Professor Paula A. 
Franzese in 1987. This first law 
school based MENTOR has 
been a model program, pairing 
all of the city's high schools 
with law firms to conduct the 



regular MENTOR events. Un- 
der the direction of the Seton 
Hall Moot Court Board, a MEN- 
TOR Moot Court competition 
is held each fall with student at- 
torneys coached by lawyers in 
their MENTOR law firms. 

New York City 

MENTOR was founded 
^ in New York City in the 

1982-83 school year, 
when a pilot was conducted by 
five law firms paired with a 
high school in each of the city's 
five boroughs. These five origi- 
nal pairings have conducted 
MENTOR throughout the past 
decade. There are now 41 pair- 
ings in New York City, many 
of them having worked to- 
gether for more than half of the 
decade. The metropolitan 
event, conducted each fall, is 
the MENTOR Moot Court. This 
year the final argiunent of the 
competition will be presented 
by high school student attor- 
neys in the federal courthouse 
in Manhattan before three 
judges of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. 

Oregon 

The first MENTOR pro- 
lix grean in the state was a 
■■ pilot held in 1989. This 
year a total of ten pairings will 
conduct MENTOR in Portland, 
Bend, Newport, Salem, Albany, 
Grants Pass, McMinnville, and 
Ashland. A September training 
session was held in Eugene for 
new MENTOR participants. 
The Oregon program is admin- 
istered by the Oregon State Bar 
Association. 
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San Francisco 

MENTOR was intro- 
duced to the City by 
University of Stin Fran- 
cisco Law Professor Thomas 
Nazario, and founded by the 
combined efforts of the school 
board and leaders of the bar. 
Currently 12 law firms and 
schools are paired in the pro- 
gram, which is administered 
by the San Francisco Volun- 
teers. MENTOR in San Fran- 
cisco has been carefully mcini- 
tored through three years of de- 
velopment. Its planning, initia- 
tion, evaluation and expansion 
provide an outstanding model. 

South Carolina 

MENTOR, which is ac- 
tive in various schools 
■ ■ across the state, was de- 
veloped by the Pro Bono and 
Law-Related Programs divi- 
sion for the South Carolina Bar 
Asscx:iation. Last year, a moot 
court was held in whicdi honor 
students worked with law 
firms to develop oral argu- 
ments skills and to write an ap- 
p>ellate brief. A state conference 
was held for lawyers and teach- 
ers. 

Tennessee 

In May of 1991, the Na- 
tional MENTOR Pro- 
gram held a regional 
workshop hosted by the Chat- 
tanooga Bar Association. Par- 
ticipating were members of the 
Chattanooga, Nashville and 
Mississippi Bar Asscxiatioi\s 
and representatives of the Chat- 
tanooga City, Hamilton 
County, Knox County, Nash- 
ville City, Shelby Coimty and 
Cobb County, Georgia school 
systems. William H. Pickering 
of Chabliss & Bahner reports 



that a MENTOR pilot program 
is planned for the coming 
school year in Chattanooga. 

The Chattanooga Bar Associa- 
tion is recruiting ten law firms 
to serve as MENTORs for five 
city and five coimty school 
classes during the 1991-92 
school year. 

Utah 

The Utah MENTOR pro- 
gram, which began 
with a single pairing pi- 
lot in 1985, had fifteen 
firm/school pairings in 1990 
and was expanding statewide 
and plaiming to invite middle 
schools to participate. MEN- 
TOR in Utah is co-sponsored 
by the Utah State Office of Edu- 
cation (whose Director, Nancy 
N. Mathews, serves on the Na- 
tional MENTOR Advisory 
Committee) and the Utah State 
Bar Law and Justice Center. Ex- 
amples of the outstanding 
MENTOR events created for 
Utah students are: an exercise 
using "selected pleadings from 
a mythical lawsuit" prepared 
by a judge sitting on the Utah 
Court of Appeals; and a mock 
deposition for a divorce pro- 
ceeding involving spouse 
abuse. 

Washington 

The Washington State 
^ Bar Association became 
actively involved in a 
statewide MENTOR Program 
in 1984. Subsequently, the pro- 
gram has grown to include 
MID MENTOR at the middle 
school level There are more 
than 60 partnerships operating 
in the 1991-92 school year, en- 
riching the curriculum for 
more than 3,600 students. In 
September, 1991 the WSBA 
MENTOR program was 



awarded and recognized for ap- 
preciation of exceptional leader- 
ship by the Washington Asso- 
ciation of Partners in Educa- 
tion. WSBA is now the head- 
qutirters for the National MEN- 
TOR Program, which provides 
a network for other state, city 
and coimty programs across 
the nation. 

Westchester 

A MENTOR pUot will 
Au be conducted during 

the 1991-92 school year 
in Westchester County New 
York, headquartered at Pace 
Law School in White Plains un- 
der the guidance of Law Profes- 
sor Jay C. Carlisle. Westchester 
MENTOR is working to enlist 
the counsel offices of corpora- 
te Dns located in the county, 
which is home to many of 
America' largest comp<mies. 
MENTOR national sponsor 
NYNEX is taking the lead in 
this new corporate plan for 
MENTOR 



Join us! 

A National MENTOR 
1^ Handbook is planned 
for publication next 
yecir. We hope to welcome 
news from many more MEN- 
TOR sites in the National Roll 
Call For assistance in getting 
started and to report your 
plans and progress for publica- 
tion in the Handbook, contact 
Jo Rosner, Esq., National 
MENTOR Director. 
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